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Month  after  month  these  Canco  ads  are  reaching  practically 
all  the  leading  home  economists  in  the  United  States,  in¬ 
cluding  the  vast  number  teaching  in  public  schools,  high 
schools,  and  colleges,  offering  them  authoritative  A.M.  A.- 
approved  FACTS  about  canned  foods  for  class  lessons. 
Thus,  students  (and  through  them  their  mothers)  learn 
these  important  food  facts  from  thoroughly  reliable  sources. 
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COULD  KUIRKinTL  inomns  STORE  IT  FORUUmTER 


America  became  the  world’s  greatest  agricultural  country  in  the  past 
i  century  . . .  but  the  soil  was  no  different,  no  richer  nor  more  fertile, 
than  it  was  when  the  red  man  owned  it.  Tin  cans  helped  mahe  it  pos¬ 
sible  .  .  .  surplus  crops  could  be  stored  fresh  .  .  .  tasty  .  .  .  juicy  .  .  . 
naturally  flavored.  Heehin  Personal  Service  to  canners  means  exactly 
what  it  implies  .  .  .  every  one  of  our  customers  becomes  a  part  of  us. 
We  know  what  he  packs,  when  he  packs  and  the  importance  of  work¬ 
ing  with  him.  Heekin  Cans  are  growing  in  favor  among  large  and  small 
canners  because  when  you  deal  with  Heekin  you  deal  with  Heekin. 

THE  HEEKIN  CAN  COMPANY,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


Model  created  and  ex¬ 
hibited  by  American 
Museum  of  Natural  His¬ 
tory,  New  York. 
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THE  CAMERON  300-PER  MINUTE  LINE  OF  CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 


1,  Faulty  blank  is  quickly  removed  while  soldering 
attachment  is  automatically  cleared. 

2,  Flux  is  applied  before  seam  is  formed,  through 
means  of  constant  level  flux  pots. 


3a  Automatic  solenoid-operated  brake  stops  machine 
in  1/10  second. 

4b  Water  cooled  external  solder  horn  for  lithographed, 
enamel  lined  cans. 


^oWi  ^exxJtwieA  o^e  indUdctuaii^  dedxiAilied  in  the.  edUion^: 

1b  The  body-blank  feed  of  our  hish  speed  Lockseamer  is  hishly  perfected. 

For  reasons  beyond  our  control,  such  as  oily  sheets  or  scrap  trimminss,  it  is  possible  that 
the  feed  of  a  Lockseamer  may  occasionally  jam.  With  this  unit  the  operator  can  immedi¬ 
ately  extract  the  damased  blank.  The  feed  and  rolling  attachment  are  hinged  so  they 
tilt  back,  allowing  the  removal  of  the  obstruction  and  immediate  resumption  of  production. 


If  the  Bodymaker  is  stopping  for  this  operation,  the  Cameron  patent¬ 
ed  clearing-off  mechanism  is  automatically  clearing  the  soldering  at¬ 
tachment.  By  this  arrangement,  the  can  bodies  in  process  of  manu¬ 
facture  are  correctly  soldered,  regardless  of  interruptions.  This  fea¬ 
ture  is  new  this  year  and 
should  be  seen  to  be  ap¬ 
preciated. 


THE 

CONTINENTAL 

MAN 

IS  HESE  AOAIN! 


That’s  what  you  II  say  when  you’re  a  Continental  customer. 
Always  at  your  service,  our  closing  machine  men  check  con¬ 
stantly  when  you’re  canning  — making  doubly  sure  that  every¬ 
thing  is  running  smoothly. 


^^helhcr  day  or  night,  our  service  men  arc 
ready  to  ride  the  highways  and  byways  upon  a 
moment’s  notice  should  unexpected  difficulties 
arise. 

Thai's  part  of  the  ABC  of  Continental’s  story  of 
satisfied  customers. 

Highest  quality  cans.  Any  quantity. 
On  time.  There  are  45  conveniently 
located  modern  Continental  plants 
—  each  a  guarantee  of  unfailing 
service. 


Closing  machines  to  meet  every  need 
of  speed  and  efficiency.  That’s  why  Con¬ 
tinental  customers  get  by  their  “peak 
loads”  successfully. 

Service  you  can  count  on  when  you  need 
it.  Continental’s  many  services  for  its 
customers  leave  them  free  to  concen¬ 
trate  on  getting  in  the  crops — canning 
them,  and  selling  the  packs. 

Talk  to  the  Continental  representative 
and  see  how  we  can  serve  you  economi¬ 
cally  and  more  efficiently. 
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Killed  by  CANNERS — in  this  neck  of  the  woods 
there  is  much  interest  in,  and  some  worry,  over 
the  Pennsylvania  food  law  recently  passed,  and 
which  requires  the  Pennsylvania  distributor  of  canned 
foods,  for  instance,  to  know  the  source  of  his  supply, 
and  to  keep  that  record  for  at  least  five  years,  so  that 
he  will  be  able  to  prove  to  inquiring  food  inspectors, 
who  packed  the  goods.  Cans  must  be  coded,  if  the  labels 
do  not  give  this  information,  and  the  code  must  be 
known  to  the  distributor.  Originally  that  law,  as  pro¬ 
posed  in  the  legislature,  carried  the  requirement  of  the 
name  of  the  canner,  and  his  address,  on  the  label ;  but 
the  canners  got  all  fired  busy  and  killed  that  provision. 
You  know  that  we  have  agitated  over  the  years  for  this 
absolute  requirement,  but  we  know,  too,  that  the  can¬ 
ners  do  not  want  it.  They  did  not  want  the  original, 
the  National  pure  food  law,  but  they  would  not  be  with¬ 
out  it  now  for  anything.  And  the  Name  on  the  label 
law  will  work  out  exactly  as  has  the  pure  food  law.  As 
it  is  now  in  Pennsylvania  the  producer  of  the  goods  has 
to  go  on  record  with  the  distributor,  but  the  public — 
the  home-maker  and  buyer  of  the  foods — has  no  intima¬ 
tion  as  to  who  packed  the  goods,  and,  therefore,  the 
canner  builds  not  one  tittle  of  good-will  for  his  efforts, 
or  towards  the  upbuilding  of  his  business.  Beat  that 
for  short-sighted,  lack-business  procedure,  if  you  can! 

But  the  point  is  that  the  canners  killed  it,  whereas 
the  great  distributors  are  generally  blamed  for  such 
actions.  And  why  did  the  canners  kill  it?  The  answer 
is  that,  right  now  there  are  goods  packed  in  one  State 
going  out  under  canners’  labels  in  another  State  fam¬ 
ous  for  its  products,  and  which  had  to  come  to  the  first 
State  to  get  the  quality  needed!  The  “big”  canners 
want  to  be  free  to  buy  the  product  of  “the  poor  little 
canners”  at  the  ruination  prices  which  recently  pre¬ 
vailed,  and  to  put  them  out  under  their  own  labels,  as 
their  own  packs.  Both  would  rather  play  this  “spec” 
than  build  a  solid  foundation  in  good-will  for  their  own 
business.  There  will  be  some  interesting  scenes  in 
Pennsylvania  when  “codes”  are  studied,  and  the  real 
canners  of  the  products  are  uncovered,  as  there  will  be, 
too,  in  some  other  States  when  they  find  codes  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  canners,  for  instance,  on  cans  under  other 
State  labels.  This  code  game  promises  to  become  very 
popular — because  most  goods  are  now  coded — and 
there  may  come  some  headaches  among  distributors. 
“Chickens  will  come  home  to  roost.”  You  recall  that 


Florida  passed  a  law  ending  this  deception  of  the  first 
buyer  and  the  crass  foolishness  of  the  seller. 

While  on  this  question  of  labels,  and  their  use,  you 
will  find  some  very  useful  information  in  “Better 
Profits”  this  issue. 

THE  PRIVATE  BRAND  THREAT— Very  much  in 
line  with  the  above,  in  fact  part  and  parcel  of  it,  is  the 
following  consideration,  taken  from  The  Modern  Mer¬ 
chant  &  Grocery  World,  of  Philadelphia,  and  from  the 
pen  of  Editor  Buckley,  an  experienced  and  able  writer 
on  grocery  subjects.  This  is  from  the  September  25th 
issue : 

“The  Private  A  writer  in  “Printer’s  Ink”  states 
Brand  Threat  the  advertised  brand  versus  private 
brand  question  very  neatly  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — 

A.  &  P.’s  consistent  and  vigorous  campaign  to  estab¬ 
lish  its  own  brands,  a  campaign  which  has  used  all  the 
arts  of  advertising,  package  design  and  store  display, 
seemed  particularly  cynical.  As  the  Patman  hearings 
showed,  at  the  same  time  that  A.  &  P.  was  spending 
thousands,  even  millions,  establishing  its  own  brands  to 
compete  with  nationally  advertised  products,  it  was  de¬ 
manding  more  and  more  in  the  way  of  discounts  and 
allowances  from  the  makers  of  the  very  products  it 
was  seeking  to  undermine. 

Of  course,  the  big  retailer  likes  his  own  brand,  if  he 
can  establish  it.  It  means  that  he  has  the  field  free  and 
clear,  with  no  price  competition  or,  in  fact,  any  other 
type  of  competition  except  the  inevitable  battle  between 
store  and  store  which,  without  brand  complications,  is 
easy  enough  to  take  care  of. 

Nobody  doubts  that  everybody  who  owns  a  pri¬ 
vate  brand,  competing  with  advertised  brands  will 
use  resale  price  contracts  as  a  means  of  giving  the 
private  brand  a  boost.  But  will  he  succeed?  In 
such  a  contest,  if  the  price  of  the  private  brand 
were  materially  lower  than  that  of  the  advertised 
brand  (protected  by  a  resale  contract),  of  course, 
the  former  would  have  the  always  powerful  argu¬ 
ment  of  price.  That  would  turn  the  scale  with 
some  buyers  without  a  doubt.  But  I  can’t  believe 
it  would  do  it  with  the  majority.  The  chain  stores 
have  been  trying  to  sell  their  own  brands  for 
years,  but  they  have  never  been  able  to  get  be¬ 
yond  21  per  cent  of  their  business.  The  great  bulk 
of  their  customers  stick  stubbornly  to  the  brands 
they  know. 
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That  is  why  I  still  believe  that  manufacturers 
are  unnecessarily  worried  over  the  private  brand 
threat.” 

Respectfully  submitted  to  those  canners  who  think 
that  the  vast  majority  of  all  canned  foods  go  out  under 
Buyers’  labels.  The  consuming  public  has  become  wise 
to  the  tricks  of  the  trade,  and  is  becoming  more  and 
more  so  every  day.  Despite  themselves  the  canners 
may  be  forced  to  become  real  merchandisers,  as  well 
as  competent  canners. 

HOT  SHOTS — Here  is  a  quotation  from  a  note  on 
the  back  of  a  Crop  Report  just  received  from — the 
Ozarks. 

“Note,  please:  In  reply  to  a  statement  made  by  one  of 
the  Big  Canners  over  on  the  East(ern)  Shore,  some  three 
weeks  ago,  in  regard  to  some  of  the  weak  kneed  canners 
selling  tomatoes.  No.  2’s,  for  50  cents  per  dozen.  The  Big 
Canner’s  statement  was  that  the  class  of  canners  that  sold 
tomatoes  for  10  cents  per  dozen  less  than  they  cost  to  pack, 
just  to  get  some  business,  should  get  out  and  work  for 
canners  that  had  some  business  gumption  at  least. 

“Will  say  that  all  the  fools  are  not  in  the  canning  busi¬ 
ness  over  in  Maryland  and  Virginia.  There  are  a  lot  of 
them  in  Missouri  and  Arkansas,  that  seem  to  want  business 
regardless  of  their  losses.  They  raised  the  prices  of  raw 
tomatoes  $2.00  to  $4.00  per  ton,  and  sold  their  finished  2’s 
for  5  cents  to  'JV2  cents  less  than  ever  before  in  my  knowl¬ 
edge.  (He  has  been  in  business  for  years.)  This  class  of 
canners  just  won’t  make  money  for  themselves  or  let  the 
canners  who  know  how  make  it.  It  is  hard  to  get  rid  of 
them  until  they  die.  They  come  and  go,  always  broke.” 

Another  from  the  same  mail,  this  time  from  out  in 
Utah: 

“Marketing:  If  distributors  are  not  willing  to  permit 
the  canner  to  realize  a  reasonable  profit  for  producing 
canned  foods  for  them,  the  canners  would  make  a  profit 
by  working  out  a  plan  to  distribute  their  own  packs  to  the 
consumer.  If  a  man  is  worthy  of  wages  he  is  supposed  to 
make  a  profit  for  the  party  hiring  him.  Surely  distributing 
channels  should  do  the  same  for  the  canner.” 

And  this  same  writer  answers  a  very  interesting  and 
important  question,  which  has  been  in  the  minds  of 
many,  and  the  absence  of  which  has  caused  losses  to 
holders  of  canned  tomatoes.  He  says : 

“Careful  analysis  shows  Utah  will  not  have  a  normal 
pack  of  tomatoes.  It  is  safe  to  say  we  will  ultimately  be 
short  about  20  per  cent,  and  if  we  have  an  early  freeze 
it  will  be  more  than  that. 

“Our  carryover  from  1936  was  very  much  exaggerated. 
There  were  less  than  100.000  cases  of  tomatoes  carried 
over  from  1936  into  1937.” 

As  you  know  the  Government  bought  50,000  cases 
of  this  ’36  carry  over.  There  has  not  only  been  “tall 
corn”  grown  this  summer,  but  some  tall  lying  and  mis¬ 
representation  as  well ;  but  slowly  and  surely  the  truth 
is  coming  out,  and  the  cruelty  of  the  canned  tomato 
debacle  begins  to  stand  out  more  clearly  every  day. 

WHY  CANNED  FOODS  ONLY — It  may  do  no  good 
to  say  it,  but  we  think  that  canners  ought  to  hang  their 
heads  in  shame  as  the  most  gullible  boobs  in  business. 
Canned  foods  were  not  the  only  things  the  buyers  bally- 
hoed  as  sure  to  be  so  excessive  in  production  this 
year  of  1937,  as  to  force  market  prices  way  down  below 
sub-normal.  They  ballyhoed  the  wheat  crop,  yet  the 
price  is  $1.02  against  a  parity  (1910-1914)  of  93c; 
they  have  had  “duck-fits”  over  the  corn  crop  (field), 
yet  against  the  same  parity  of  79c  the  price  is  now 
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$1.08.  But  coming  nearer  to  you — via  your  breakfast 
table  if  no  other  way — look  at  eggs.  A  nearby  report 
of  a  State  Agriculture  Department  sends  out  a  head¬ 
ing:  “Surplus  Eggs  Jar  Industry,”  and  proceeds  to 
show  that  there  are  14,000,000  cases  of  eggs  in  storage, 
and  they  suggest  a  well  financied  promotional  cam¬ 
paign  to  relieve  the  egg  market.  Yet,  what  are  you 
paying  for  eggs  ?  In  the  wholesale  market,  as  we  write, 
they  are  quoted:  “current  receipts  25c-27c;  whites, 
large  size  35c-36c;  mediums  28c-30c.”  And  you  are 
paying  45c  to  48c  per  dozen  for  your  breakfast  eggs. 
How  do  they  do  it,  will  be  your  querry.  But  we  prefer, 
why  were  canned  foods  the  only  item  which  “fell  for” 
this  kind  of  propaganda? 

The  answer  is,  of  course,  that  canners  are  less  sales- 
minded  than  any  industry  or  undertaking  in  the  world. 
They  know  that  their  profits  must  come  from  the  sell¬ 
ing  of  their  products,  yet  they  give  all  attention  to  the 
production,  in  both  stepping  up  quality  and  quantity, 
and  not  one  moment  to  rational  marketing  of  their 
products,  having,  broadly  speaking,  not  a  particle  of 
control  over  the  selling,  the  prices  nor  the  terms.  And 
that  goes  deeper  than  the  surface  in  many  cases,  where 
qualities  are  sold  at  prices  of  sub-standard  goods. 
Brokers  will  not  like  this  because  all  canned  foods  are 
sold  through  brokers  (the  only  industry  left  that  does 
so),  but  they  know  it  is  true.  And  the  brokers  are  not 
entirely  to  blame;  on  the  contrary,  if  the  brokers  did 
not  render  the  service  they  do,  what  on  earth  would 
happen  to  the  canners?  For  if  the  canner,  the  pro¬ 
ducer,  is  not  interested  in  the  marketing  of  his  output, 
why  would  anyone  else  be?  The  broker  works  for  a 
lower  commission  than  any  other  salesman  on  the  road, 
or  elsewhere,  many  of  them  at  starvation  returns.  Is 
it  any  wonder  that  canned  foods  are  never  “sold”  ? 

That  is  why  the  canners  fall  for  propaganda,  as  they 
have  this  year,  and  always  do. 
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The  Research  Problems  Of 

THE  CAN  MANUFACTURER 

by  William  H.  Harrison 

Director  of  Research,  Continental  Can  Company,  Inc. 

Delivered  before  Food  Technology  Conference,  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  September  15.  1937. 


Dr.  PRESCOTT  was  so  kind  as  to  suggest  that,  in 
the  treatment  of  this  subject,  we  discuss  the 
significance  of  the  co-operative  work  of  the  can 
manufacturer  in  the  solution  of  the  general  problems 
of  food  preservation.  This  paper,  therefore,  has  been 
developed  along  these  lines. 

In  the  can  manufacturing  industry,  it  is  the  usual 
custom  to  classify  containers  into  two  groups :  Packers’ 
Cans,  and  General  Line  Cans. 

Packers’  Cans  are  the  hermetically  sealed  cans, 
mostly  cylindrical  in  form,  customarily  used  for  the 
canning  of  fruits,  vegetables,  meats,  fish,  and  milk. 
Numerous  other  items  are  also  canned  or  packaged  in 
these  containers. 

Under  the  classification  General  Line  Cans  are  in¬ 
cluded  the  cans  of  various  styles,  sizes,  and  shapes,  used 
for  the  packaging  of  both  dry  and  liquid  commodities, 
the  number  of  which  is  infinite.  Included  are  the  cans 
used  for  the  packaging  of  such  preserved  or  otherwise 
prepared  foods  as  candies,  nuts,  and  nut  butters ;  coffee, 
cocoa,  tea,  and  spices;  honey,  molasses,  and  syrups; 
lard,  salad  dressings,  and  shortenings;  biscuits,  cakes, 
crackers,  and  doughnuts;  frozen  fruits,  frozen  vege¬ 
tables,  frozen  eggs,  and  frozen  cream;  fats  and  oils; 
beer  and  the  cheese  and  pretzels  to  eat  with  it,  ales, 
and  other  beverages ;  etc. 

The  progress  which  has  been  made  by  the  can 
manufacturer  in  the  packaging  of  coffee,  in  vacuum 
and  gas  packing  numerous  food  commodities  such  as 
products  containing  butter  and  other  food  fats,  and 
other  ingredients  susceptible  to  oxidation  or  to 
rancidity;  in  special  methods  for  packing  nut  meats; 
etc.,  has  been  made  a  matter  of  common  knowledge 
through  advertising  copy  developed  for  the  purpose  of 
stimulating  consumer  demand  for  these  products. 

A  can  especially  developed  for  that  purpose  has  done 
the  “impossible”  by  supplying  a  much  needed  container 
for  beer.  This  can  is  in  use  in  the  twelve  fluid  ounce 
and  one  quart  sizes.  It  has  greatly  assisted  the  brew¬ 
ing  industry  in  expanding  sales.  The  container  is  also 
in  use  for  ale,  some  of  the  wines,  and  other  beverages. 

Primarily,  the  function  of  a  can  company  is  to  manu¬ 
facture  cans  and  see  that  they  are  delivered  to  its 
customers,  and  to  supply  the  desired  equipment  for 
sealing  the  cans  in  the  plants  in  which  they  are  closed. 
The  can  maker  is  not  a  processor,  nor  a  distributor  of 
the  commodities  packaged  in  the  containers  which  he 
supplies.  He  sells  no  commodity  to  the  consuming 
public,  nor  is  this  consumer  interested  in  the  container 
so  long  as  it  delivers  the  contents  in  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  manner,  is  bright  and  attractive  in  appearance. 


both  internally  and  externally,  and  is  without  effect 
upon  the  contents.  Being  in  this  position,  a  can  com¬ 
pany  is  dependent,  in  a  large  measure,  upon  the  users 
of  its  cans  to  increase  can  consumption.  Aiding  this 
consumption  is  a  secondary  function  of  a  can  company. 
It  is  mutually  profitable. 

The  principal  channels  through  which  a  can  manu¬ 
facturer  may  obtain  additional  can  business  are:  find¬ 
ing  new  uses  for  established  containers,  developing 
new  containers  for  products  for  which  established  con¬ 
tainers  are  not  suitable,  and  increasing  consumption  of 
commodities  packaged  in  established  containers. 

In  brief,  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  handling  the  tech¬ 
nological  phases  of  these  activities  and  of  can  making 
that  the  can  companies  have  established  their  Research 
Departments. 

As  organized  and  operated  today,  the  Research  De¬ 
partments  of  the  major  can  companies  are  somewhat 
less  than  twenty  years  old.  Previously,  the  need  of 
such  departments  was  beginning  to  be  appreciated, 
and  much  preliminary  work  was  done  by  the  men  with 
scientific  training  then  employed  by  the  can  manufac¬ 
turers.  Today,  the  work  done  by  these  departments 
is  very  comprehensive  in  scope  and  covers  many  of 
the  problems  having  drect  bearing  on  the  manufacture 
of  the  cans  and  on  most  of  the  problems  directly  or 
indirectly  related  to  the  uses  of  them. 

Differences  in  the  character  of  the  work  are  such 
that  is  has  been  found  desirable  to  classify  it  into  two 
groups,  namely :  ( 1 )  those  matters  related  to  sales,  or 
utilization  of  containers,  and  (2)  those  related  to  can 
manufacturing  operations.  Under  each  of  these  major 
divisions  there  are  the  several  sections  into  which  are 
classified,  and  to  which  are  assigned,  the  activities 
which  are  alike  or  similar  in  character. 

It  is  in  the  work  related  to  increasing  consumption 
of  commodities  packaged  in  established  containers  that 
the  Research  Department  of  a  can  company  finds  one 
of  its  most  fruitful  fields.  Since  the  canning  industry 
presents  a  very  broad  one,  and  in  it  the  research  facili¬ 
ties  can  be  employed  to  their  fullest  extent,  reference 
to  some  activities  in  this  field  will  be  used  to  illustrate 
the  application  and  results  of  the  work. 

The  problem  arising  in  the  canning  industry,  in  the 
solution  of  which  the  Research  Departments  of  the  can 
companies  cooperate  with  the  canners,  may  be  classi¬ 
fied  into  three  groups:  (1)  those  which  affect  the 
industry  as  a  whole,  either  directly  or  indirectly;  (2) 
those  which  affect  but  one  item  or  a  class  of  canned 
foods;  and  (3)  those  which  relate  specifically  to  an 
individual  canner, 
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Since  success  in  canning  is  so  dependent  upon  the 
character  of  the  available  farm  and  orchard  products, 
the  Research  Departments  of  the  can  manufacturers 
utilize  the  services  of  experts  in  agriculture.  The  chief 
purpose  for  employing  these  specialists  is  to  promote 
improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  raw  products  which 
are  canned,  and  to  aid  in  the  abundant  production  of 
them  economically.  This  is  done  by  maintaining  con¬ 
tacts  with  the  various  Experiment  Stations  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Colleges  engaged  in  research  on  fruit  and 
vegetable  culture,  plant  breeders,  and  other  similar 
agencies.  Trial  plots  of  seed  companies  and  canners 
are  visited,  and  the  merits  of  new  varieties  and  strains 
investigated.  The  southern  tomato  plant  growing 
areas,  from  which  plants  are  shipped  to  canners  in 
the  northern  tomato  producing  districts,  are  visited 
during  the  growing  season,  and  the  fields  and  shipping 
facilities  inspected.  By  these  methods,  the  required 
data  are  obtained  promptly  and  are  quickly  made  avail¬ 
able  to  the  industry.  The  secondary  duties  of  the  raw 
products  specialists  include  making  service  calls  on 
customers  having  an  agricultural  problem  calling  for 
prompt  solution,  exploring  new  production  territories 
for  contemplated  canneries,  developing  and  disseminat¬ 
ing  information  on  effective  methods  of  controlling 
plant  diseases,  and  combating  insect  infestation. 

The  Research  Departments  of  the  can  manufacturers 
cooperate  actively  with  the  Research  Laboratories  of 
the  National  Canners  Association  in  the  solution  of 
problems  affecting  the  canning  industry  as  a  whole, 
those  affecting  a  section  or  group,  and  those  affecting 
the  canners  of  a  specific  commodity. 

National  Canners  Association  Bulletin  No.  26L, 
available  to  all  canners,  contains  recommended  pro¬ 
cesses  for  the  principal  non-acid  canned  foods.  They 
are  based  upon  the  mass  of  heat  penetration  data,  in¬ 
formation  on  the  results  of  resistance  of  spoilage 
organisms,  results  of  studies  of  commercial  practices, 
etc.,  accumulated  by  the  Research  Departments  of  the 
can  manufacturers  during  the  course  of  their  research 
and  service  activities,  as  well  as  on  data  similarly 
obtained  by  the  Association.  The  publication  also  con¬ 
tains  recommendations  on  equipment  for  processing 
retorts  and  other  recommendations  similarly  based. 

Obviously,  spoilage  of  commercial  significance  in 
canned  foods  has  an  adverse  effect  on  the  industry 
as  a  whole.  A  great  deal  of  work  is  done  by  the  Re¬ 
search  Departments  of  the  can  manufacturers  which 
is  effective  in  minimizing  such  spoilage. 

The  McNary-Mapes  standards  of  the  items  for  which 
such  standards  have  been  promulgated  have  resulted 
from  much  scientific  work  to  which  the  Research  De¬ 
partments  of  the  can  companies  have  contributed  no 
little  part. 

Many  other  food  industries  are  using  the  methods 
employed  by  canners  for  controlling  cleanliness  in  the 
manufacture  of  tomato  and  other  similar  products. 
The  staff  microscopists  of  the  Research  Departments 
have  rendered  material  assistance  to  the  industry  by 
instructing  cannery  technicians  in  mold  count,  insect 
fragment  count,  and  similar  determinations.  Fre¬ 
quently  schools  of  instruction  are  held  on  subjects 
relating  to  canning  operations.  These  are  held  in  co¬ 


operation  with  Canners  Associations  and  with  the 
State  Agricultural  Colleges. 

Studies  are  made  on  sources  of  contamination  result¬ 
ing  poor  or  off  flavors,  undersirable  color,  spoilage,  etc. 
Usually  these  studies  are  made  for  the  purpose  of 
eliminating  the  undesirable  results  being  obtained  in 
a  specific  cannery.  The  results  of  such  work  are  not 
published,  but  in  time  become  available  to  the  industry 
as  a  whole. 

A  history  of  the  canning  of  corn  is  an  excellent 
example  of  what  has  been  done  through  cooperative 
effort  of  a  canner  with  the  Research  Department  of  a 
can  manufacturer. 

Canned  corn,  a  typically  American  product,  has  been 
canned  commercially  since  about  1850.  At  first,  the 
commercial  packs  were  what  we  might  now  describe 
as  “whole  grain  corn  of  poor  workmanship.”  Later, 
mechanical  cutters  with  scraper  attachments  were  de¬ 
veloped  and  the  Maine,  or  Cream  Style,  pack  was  in¬ 
troduced.  This  kind  of  canned  corn  constituted  and 
continues  to  constitute  the  great  bulk  of  the  annual 
corn  pack,  which  totals  approximately  15,500,000  cases. 

In  Maryland  and  the  other  states  of  the  Tri-State 
area,  an  improved  pack  of  whole  grain  corn  was  de¬ 
veloped.  This  consisted  of  the  kernels,  substantially 
whole,  cut  from  the  cob  by  hand  or  by  machine,  canned 
in  a  fairly  free  liquid  containing  enough  salt,  and  with 
or  without  added  sugar,  to  season.  Some  corn  on 
the  cob  was  also  packed  in  a  similar  liquid,  but  was 
not  popular  because  of  the  diffusion  of  undesirable 
flavors  from  the  cob  into  the  liquid  and  into  the  kernels. 

Cans  of  plain  tin  were  used  exclusively.  The  forma¬ 
tion  of  iron  sulphide  in  the  cans  and  on  the  product, 
as  the  result  of  reaction  of  sulphur  compounds  in  the 
corn  with  the  exposed  minute  areas  of  iron  in  the  plain 
tin  container,  caused  much  criticism  and  concern.  In 
fact,  by  some  it  was  felt  that  the  corn  canning  industry 
could  not  survive.  Extensive  research  was  undertaken 
by  the  National  Canners  Association  in  which  the  Re¬ 
search  Departments  of  the  can  manufacturers  partici¬ 
pated.  A  solution  to  the  problem  was  found,  and  the 
resulting  C-enamel  can  was  developed  by  the  can 
manufacturers.  The  use  of  this  container  has  been 
extended  to  many  other  items  of  canned  food,  including 
lobster,  shrimp,  certain  packs  of  meats  and  meat 
products,  fowl,  and  also  to  several  items  of  other  vege¬ 
tables.  Today,  troublesome  iron  sulphide  discoloration 
is  practically  unknown  in  these  products. 

The  use  of  the  C-enamel  can  eliminated  the  container 
problem  of  canned  corn,  but  consumer  demand  still 
lagged.  Did  the  housewife  look  upon  canned  corn  as 
plebeian,  or  did  the  product  and  available  sizes  of 
packages  fail  to  meet  the  needs  of  that  mass  of  con¬ 
sumers  whose  modes  of  living  and  tastes  had  changed  ? 
The  best  minds  of  the  industry  were  applied  to  the 
solution  of  these  and  related  problems. 

Previous  research  work  had  demonstrated  the  prac¬ 
ticability  of  securing  sterility  in  a  canned  food  con¬ 
sisting  of  units  or  pieces,  uniform  and  small  in  size, 
such  as  peas,  whole  grain  corn,  and  the  like,  by  placing 
such  material  in  the  can,  introducing  only  enough 
water  to  be  assured  of  the  presence  of  sufficient 
saturated  steam  during  retorting,  sealing  the  can  under 
a  substantial  vacuum,  and  processing  the  sealed  con- 
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Cedarburg’s  Off  The  Beaten  Traek  But  Hard  To  Beat 


MASTfR'BUILT 

from  Ceddrburq 


One  of  the  few  Covered  Bridges 
remaining  in  the  Middle  West 
is  lovely  old  Cedarburg. 


for  Canning  Maehinery 

WE  don’t  get  many  “visiting  firemen”  in 
Cedarburg.  We’re  nestled  away  on  the 
banks  of  the  Milwaukee  River — but  we  bave 
one  great  thing  in  our  favor.  We  don’t  stop 
thinking  about  canning  when  the  whistle  blows. 

And  how  could  we?  For  Cedarburg’s  right  in  the 
heart  of  a  canning  country.  We  hear  nothing 
else  morning,  noon  and  night.  It’s  no  wonder 
that  Cedarburg  has  the  world’s  master  can¬ 
ning  machine  craftsmen. 

That’s  why  the  MASTER-BUILT  line  always 
lives  up  to  promises.  You  might  not  come  to 
Cedarburg  for  the  best  investment  advice — or 
good  tips  on  the  ponies— but  we’re  all  wool  and 
a  yard  wide  in  our  own  specialty. 

HANSEN  CANNING  MACHINERY  CORP. 

Cedarburg,  Wisconsin 

California  Representative:  KING  SALES  &  ENGINEERING  CO., 
206-210  First  Street,  San  Francisco,  California 
Intermountain  Representative:  JAMEIS  Q.  LEAVITT  COMPANY, 
905  First  Security  Bank  Bldg.,  Ogrden,  Utah 
1955  First  Avenue  South,  Seattle,  Washington 
Seaboard  Representative:  WM.  T.  HOWETH,  Lewes,  Delaware 


Economical  Dependable 

Insurance  Protection 


CANNERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 
WARNER  INTER-INSURANCE  BUREAU 

1.ANSING  B.  WARNER,  Incorporated 
Chicago 

OVER  THIRTY  YEARS  OF 
SUCCESSFUL  SERVICE  TO 
I  HE  CANNING  INDUSTRY 


Specialized  Demonstrated 

Service  Efficiency 


ymiA 

are  in  the  smaller  sizes  of  peas. 

A  Hydro  Geared  Grader 

will  place  every  pea  in  its  proper  size 
and  at  the  same  time  give  you  better 
quality  in  the  can.  Write  us  and  we 
will  be  glad  to  have  a  representative  call. 


THE  SmCLAIR-SCOTT  CO. 

**The  Original  Grader  House^' 

BALTIMORE  MARYLAND 
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tainer.  The  information  became  available  to  the 
canning  industry. 

A  corn  canner  with  vision,  favorably  located  from 
the  standpoint  of  raw  product  and  other  production 
requisites,  but  not  so  favorably  located  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  freight  rates,  saw  the  possibility  of  employing 
this  procedure  in  developing  an  improved  pack  of  whole 
grain  corn,  which,  in  addition  to  other  desirable  fea¬ 
tures,  materially  reduced  the  shipping  weight  per  unit 
of  corn.  Cooperation  of  a  Research  Department  of  a 
can  manufacturer  was  secured,  and  a  new  style  of 
pack  known  as  “Vacuum  Packed  Whole  Grain  Corn” 
was  perfected,  and  the  required  container  and  the 
necessary  vacuum  sealing  equipment  developed. 

The  most  generally  used  size  of  can  for  whole  grain 
corn  canned  in  liquid  is  3  7  16  inches  in  diameter  by 
4  9  16  inches  tall,  holding  twenty  ounces  net,  of  which 
approximately  fourteen  ounces  are  corn  and  six  ounces 
are  free  liquid.  The  new  product,  packed  largely  in 
cans  1  3  16  inches  shorter,  holding  twelve  ounces  net, 
contains  only  sufficient  free  liquid  to  be  assured  of 
the  presence  of  adequate  saturated  steam  in  the  can 
during  the  retorting  process  and  maintaining  optimum 
moisture  content  of  the  finished  product.  In  this  style 
of  pack,  the  diffusion  of  the  flavor  from  the  kernels 
into  the  liquid  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

The  problems  solved  by  scientific  research  included 
the  determination  of  the  kind  and  amount  of  liquid  to 
be  added  to  the  corn  at  the  time  of  canning,  develop¬ 
ment  of  specifications  covering  the  size  and  shape  of 
the  container,  which  is  sealed  under  a  vacuum  of  one 
to  one  and  one-half  inches  less  than  the  barometer, 
decision  on  required  vacuum  sealing  equipment,  and 
means  of  maintaining  the  required  vacuum.  In  one 
cannery  which  I  have  in  mind,  the  cans  on  each  line 
are  filled  and  sealed  at  the  rate  of  140  cans  a  minute 
and  the  daily  output  approximates  144,000  cans  per 
line  during  the  busy  period  of  the  corn  canning  season. 
Additional  research  in  developing  the  pack  included 
the  determination  of  minimum  safe  and  optimum 
sterilizing  times  and  temperatures  and  retorting  prac¬ 
tices,  which,  incidentally,  vary  somewhat  from  the 
usual  retorting  procedure. 

A  second  new  product,  “Vacuum  Packed  Corn  on  the 
Cob,”  was  also  developed.  The  canning  procedure  is 
similar  to  that  employed  for  vacuum  packed  whole 
grain  corn.  The  pack  consists  of  four  or  more  ears 
per  can,  sealed  under  a  substantial  vacuum,  and 
sterilized  in  the  presence  of  a  minimum  quantity  of 
liquid.  To  can  four  ears  of  corn  in  a  container  3  7  /16 
inches  in  diameter  by  51/2  inches  tall,  or  in  a  can  3% 
inches  by  5V2  inches,  called  for  the  development  of 
strains  of  sugar  corn  which  would  consistently  yield 
ears  of  the  required  diameter  and  desired  length.  Re¬ 
search  by  the  raw  products  specialists  of  the  canners 
made  this  possible.  Ordinary  cans  3  7/16  or  3%  inches 
in  diameter  by  5V2  inches  tall  will  not  withstand  seal¬ 
ing  and  subsequent  handling  under  the  required  sub¬ 
stantial  vacuum.  Specifications  for  the  desired  cans 
were  developed  by  the  Research  Departments  of  the 
can  manufacturers. 

While  these  changes  were  taking  place,  the  excellent 
whole  kernel  brine  packs  of  Golden  Bantam  and  of 
the  hybrid  yellow  varieties  were  being  developed  in 


Minnesota,  and  the  markets  for  them  established  ex¬ 
tensively.  In  the  canning  of  these  packs,  operating 
efficiency  was  increased  by  using  the  vacuum  sealing 
machine  in  lieu  of  the  exhaust  box. 

Producing  a  No.  10  can  of  cream  style  corn  of  the 
desired  color  and  flavor  had  long  seemed  impossible. 

In  still  retorts,  a  process  of  180  minutes  at  240  degrees 
or  its  equivalent  is  required.  This  results  in  marked 
caramellization  of  the  portions  of  the  contents  adjacent 
to  the  container,  and,  following  the  cooking  period,  a 
long  time  is  required  for  properly  cooling  the  cans 
under  pressure.  Research  on  the  effect  of  agitation  de¬ 
veloped  the  fact  that  a  No.  10  can  of  cream  style  corn, 
agitated  under  certain  conditions,  could  be  processed 
and  cooled  in  about  fifty  minutes.  The  resulting  prod¬ 
uct  is  sterile  and  possesses  the  fine  color  and  the  fine 
flavor  characteristics  of  a  No.  1  can  of  the  same  prod¬ 
uct.  This  process  is  also  being  used  commercially. 

Research  into  the  canning  of  other  vegetables,  fruits, 
and  other  items  has  been  fruitful,  but  in  most  cases  not 
so  revolutionary.  With  some  items,  results  have  not 
been  encouraging.  However,  new  lines  of  approach 
are  being  constantly  presented,  and  who  can  foresee 
what  may  be  developed! 

A  few  years  ago,  the  shrimp  canning  industry  of 
the  Gulf  Coast  experienced  considerable  difficulty  with 
canned  shrimp  resulting  from  many  causes.  A  survey 
indicated  the  necessity  of  studying  the  effect  of  the 
fishing  and  canning  practices  then  employed.  This 
was  done  in  cooperation  with  a  Shrimp  Section  of  the 
National  Canners  Association  formed  for  that  purpose. 
Studies  made  indicated  the  desirability  of  instituting 
numerous  changes  in  practices.  These  included  im¬ 
proved  fishing  practices,  better  methods  of  preserva¬ 
tion  of  the  shrimp  during  transportation  from  fishing 
grounds  to  canneries,  more  careful  examination  of 
deliveries  from  fishermen,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
better  cooperative  relationship  between  the  canners 
and  the  fishermen,  improved  cannery  sanitation,  im¬ 
proved  methods  of  washing  and  soaking  of  the  picked 
shrimp,  standardization  of  retorting  practices,  etc. 

These  changes  were  suggested  and  have  been  put 
into  effect  by  the  shrimp  canners,  with  the  result  that 
there  has  been  marked  improvement  in  the  quality  of 
canned  shrimp  and  an  increase  in  the  annual  produc¬ 
tion  and  consumption  of  this  valuable  iodine-bearing 
food. 

Previous  to  1927,  canned  tomato  juice  was  an  article 
practically  unknown  to  the  consuming  public.  Today, 
it  is  common  to  find  a  case  or  at  least  a  few  cans  in 
almost  every  kitchen  pantry  in  this  country.  It  is 
also  meeting  favorable  reception  abroad.  This  did  not 
happen  accidentally.  Through  the  cooperative  work 
done  by  the  Research  Department  of  the  can  manu¬ 
facturer  with  the  canners  of  tomato  products,  solutions 
were  obtained  to  the  problems  incidental  to  the  manu¬ 
facture  and  canning  of  this  item.  These  included  the 
determination  of  choice  of  varieties  of  tomatoes  to  be 
used,  optimum  maturity  of  the  fruit  to  secure  the 
desired  brightness  of  color,  consumer  choice  of  con¬ 
sistency,  and  practices  to  be  employed  in  securing  best 
flavor.  Manufacturing  procedures  to  these  ends  were 
developed  consistent  with  the  requirements  of  stabiliza¬ 
tion  of  the  full  nutritional  value  of  the  juice.  Several 
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A  MONEY-MAKER 


Corn  costs  money.  Labor  costs  money. 
The  new  ^uC  Husker  (right)  will  pay  for  itself 
quickly  from  the  savings  of  corn  alone.  It  can 
halve  the  husking  labor  cost.  It  lowers  other 
operating  and  the  maintenance  costs  too. 


For  information  regard¬ 
ing  ^iie  Husker  and 
CUTTER  (both  built  by 
Rockford  Drilling  Ma¬ 
chine  Division  of  Borg- 
Warner  Corporation  at 
Rockford,  Illinois),  or  about 
the  Method  of  Can¬ 
ning  Whole-grain  Corn, 
write 
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Of  all  of  the  mechanical  equipment  used  in  a  pea  cannery 
none  is  as  important  as  the  pea  hulling  equipment.  The 
equipment  that  saves  peas,  reduces  breakage  and  permits  the 
satisfactory  hulling  of  peem,  when  in  such  a  state  of  maturity 
as  to  produce  quality  canned  peas,  is  of  utmost  importance. 
For  this  reason,  Hamachek  Ideal  Green  Pea  Hulling  Machin¬ 
ery  is  playing  a  very  important  part  in  the  production  of 
canned  Peais. 


FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO. 

M  annf  act  liters  of  Viners^  Vainer  Feeders,  Ensilage  Distributors  and  Chain  Adjusters 
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items  of  equipment  previously  unknown  or  not  pre¬ 
viously  used  by  canners  of  tomato  products  are  now 
used  extensively  in  the  manufacture  of  canned  tomato 
juice.  The  equipment  was  selected  on  the  basis  of  its 
efficiency  and  ability  to  produce  a  product  free  from 
metallic  contamination.  As  the  result  of  extensive 
trial  packs,  choice  of  container,  filling  conditions,  and 
optimum  sterilizing  processes  were  determined.  The 
results  of  this  work  are  reflected  in  the  production 
statistics  for  canned  tomato  juice.  These  are: 

For  1933 — Over  3,700,000  cases 
For  1935 — Over  8,000,000  cases 
For  1936 — Over  11,500,000  cases 
Reliable  statistics  show  that  this  product  of  the  tomato 
has  been  introduced  without  apparent  effect  upon  the 
production  of  canned  tomatoes,  the  annual  production 
of  which  exceeds  that  of  any  other  canned  vegetable. 

In  addition  to  tomato  juice,  large  quantities  of  the 
juices  of  grapefruit,  pineapple,  oranges,  and  prunes, 
and  lesser  quantities  of  the  juices  of  lemons,  limes, 
tangerines,  the  berries,  cherries,  etc.,  and  the  juices 
of  some  of  the  vegetables,  are  articles  of  commerce. 
Research  work  by  the  can  manufacturer  has  contributed 
no  small  part  in  the  successful  production  of  these 
commodities,  and  will  play  an  important  role  in  per¬ 
fecting  them  in  accordance  with  the  apparent  trade 
demand. 

Considerable  time  is  spent  by  the  chemists,  bacteri¬ 
ologists,  and  microanalysts  in  developing  new  and  in 
applying  recognized  analytical  methods  to  the  problems 
of  food  research.  In  such  work  unusual  accuracy  is 
frequently  necessary.  A  vast  amount  of  work  is  done 
on  such  analytical  methods  in  cooperation  with  other 
research  laboratories,  and  cooperative  work  is  done 
with  control  laboratories  on  control  methods. 

Control  over  the  quality  of  the  materials  used  in 
manufacturing  cans  is  an  exceedingly  important 
function  of  the  Research  Department  of  a  can  manu¬ 
facturer.  A  complete  list  of  these  materials  with  the 
specifications  under  which  they  are  purchased  would 
make  a  formidable  book. 

In  1915,  cooperative  research  was  started  by  the 
National  Canners  Association  with  the  American  Sheet 
and  Tin  Plate  Company  and  the  American  Can  Com¬ 
pany,  having  for  its  purpose  the  improvement  in 
quality  of  the  tin  plate  being  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  food  containers.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the 
intensive  research  which  lead  to  the  production  of 
“Type  L  plate,”  which  is  a  cold  reduced  tin  plate  of 
very  low  metalloid  content,  highly  resistant  to  the 
corrosive  action  of  fruits  and  other  acid  foods.  Cans 
made  from  this  plate  have  very  markedly  lengthened 
the  shelf  life  of  the  more  acid  canned  foods.  This  de¬ 
velopment  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  contributions 
which  the  manufacturers  of  tin  plate  and  the  can 
manufacturers  have  made  to  the  public. 

The  main  laboratories  of  the  Research  Departments 
of  the  can  companies  are  centrally  located,  but  branch 
research  and  service  laboratories  convenient  to  the 
fields  of  activity  are  maintained.  One  or  more  of  the 
major  can  companies  have  laboratories  at  Chicago, 
Seattle,  Portland,  Oakland,  San  Francisco,  Los 
Angeles,  Houston,  New  Orleans,  Baltimore,  Syracuse, 
and  New  York  City,  in  the  United  States,  and  at 


Hamilton  and  Toronto  in  Canada.  In  their  size,  the 
adequacy  of  their  equipment  and  other  research  facili¬ 
ties,  the  number  of  trained  scientific  workers  employed, 
and  in  the  scope,  quality  and  quantity  of  work  per¬ 
formed,  the  Research  Departments  of  the  larger  can 
manufacturers  rank  among  the  foremost  institutions 
of  the  country  engaged  in  research  in  the  problems 
of  food  preservation. 

CHISHOLM-RYDER  HOLDS  ANNUAL 
ASSEMBLY 

HISHOLM-RYDER  COMPANY,  INC.,  held  their 
first  annual  assembly  at  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y., 
the  week  of  September  27  to  October  1  inclusive. 
Headquarters  were  established  at  Hotel  Niagara,  and 
the  attendance  included  all  executives,  plant  managers, 
service  men  and  the  company’s  representatives  from 
their  Seattle,  Wash.;  Ogden,  Utah;  Springfield,  Mo.; 
Indianapolis,  Ind. ;  Columbus,  Wis. ;  Baltimore,  Md.,  and 
Niagara  Falls,  Canada  offices  and  warehouses. 

In  addition  to  the  personnel  of  Chisholm-Ryder  & 
Company,  representatives  from  Taylor  Instrument  Co., 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Co.,  Niagara  Wire 
Stitchers,  Inc.,  F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Westminster 
Machine  Works,  A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  King  Sales  and 
Engineering  Co.,  Matthews  Conveyor  Co.,  Niagara 
Sprayer  and  Chemical  Co.,  Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Hardie 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Leroi  Company,  Process  Machinery 
Co.,  Urschel  Laboratories,  and  Huntley  Manufacturing 
Co.  were  numbered  among  the  speakers  at  the  five-day 
session. 

The  assembly  opened  Monday  with  a  reception  in 
the  main  offices,  followed  by  a  trip  through  the  Niagara 
Falls  plant.  After  luncheon  at  Niagara  Falls  Country 
Club,  the  party  took  an  in.spection  trip,  visiting  various 
canning  plants  in  Western  New  York.  On  Monday  eve¬ 
ning,  the  President’s  Dinner  was  held  in  Hotel  Niagara 
East  Lounge,  at  which  time  the  assemblage  was  greeted 
by  Stephen  M.  Ryder,  William  deBack  and  W.  C. 
Seymour. 

Tuesday  and  Wednesday  sessions  were  devoted  to  a 
discussion  of  the  many  products  distributed  through 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  and  on  Wednesday  evening  the 
Assembly  was  joined  by  the  entire  personnel  of  the 
Niagara  Falls  plant  in  a  banquet,  entertainment  and 
ball  at  Hotel  Niagara. 

Thursday  and  Friday  sessions  were  devoted  to  dis¬ 
cussions  by  members  of  the  home  office  staff  and  field 
representatives,  the  sessions  closing  Friday  evening 
with  a  farewell  dinner. 

Officers  of  the  Chisholm-Ryder  Company  are: 
Stephen  M.  Ryder,  president;  W.  Alec  Chisholm,  vice- 
president;  William  deBack,  vice-president  and  general 
manager;  John  Coffin,  vice-president  and  export  man¬ 
ager  ;  W.  C.  Seymour,  sales  manager ;  George  0.  Benson, 
manager  Premax  Division ;  Martin  W.  Kotarba,  produc¬ 
tion  manager;  Clair  S.  Maurer,  secretary. 

This  assembly  followed  closely  upon  the  celebration 
of  Stephen  M.  Ryder’s  79th  birthday  on  August  12th, 
and  his  announcement  of  a  5  per  cent  bonus  to  all 
employees  covering  the  entire  fiscal  year  from  October 
1,  1936,  to  September  30th,  1937. 
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DOMESTIC  DISTBIBUTORS — A.  K.  Robins  &  Company,  Inc.,  Baltimore, 
Md.;  Chisholm-Ryder  Company,  Inc.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.;  ^rlin  Chap¬ 
man  Company,  Berlin,  Wis.;  Willard  Machinery  Company,  Los  Angeles, 
Calii.;  Duncan  Equipment  &  Supply  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

CANADIAN  DISTRIBUTOR — ^The  Brown  Boggs  Foundry  &  Machine  Co., 
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Labels  That  Inform  The  Consumer 

By  “BETTER  PROFITS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  The  Canning  Trade 


WHAT  has  been  done  can  be  done  again!  Jim 
Dole  was  among  the  first  to  show  the  way, 
Libby,  McNeil  &,  Libby  followed  suit  among 
leading  canners,  and  now  the  California  Packing 
Corporation  is  out  with  a  broadside  to  the  trade  an¬ 
nouncing,  “Campaign  on  Informative  labels.”  The 
first  named  canner  built  plenty  of  business  on  in¬ 
formative  labeling,  Libby,  too,  increased  sales  because 
of  their  adoption  of  this  newer,  better  type  of  label, 
and  now  The  Packing  Corporation  seems  determined 
to  lose  no  more  business  to  competitors  because  of 
failure  to  keep  up  with  public  demand  for  more  in¬ 
formation  on  labels. 

Non-advertisers,  but  observing  canners  are  taking 
steps  to  keep  up  with  the  procession  toward  posting  the 
housewife  fully.  Already  a  mid-western  canner  has 
started  changing  the  labels  on  his  pea  pack  and  we 
may  expect  to  see  his  entire  line  soon  up  to  date.  The 
best  thing  we  can  do  is  to  look  over  these  representa¬ 
tive  labels  and  see  what  they  offer  that  is  better  than 
the  labels  we  are  using. 

Dole  says,  “8  slices  of  pineapple  from  Hawaii.”  This 
legend  appears  on  the  principal  panel  of  the  label.  On 
the  side  we  read,  “Fancy  quality,”  “Vacuum  packed,” 
“Packed  in  heavy  syrup.”  Libby’s  Green  Gage  Plums 
do  not  carry  any  information  on  the  face  of  the  label, 
but  on  the  side  panels  we  read,  “Approximately  from 
9  to  11  plums  of  uniform  size  packed  in  heavy  syrup.” 
We  also  note  that  “Recipes  and  suggestions  for  serving 
Libby’s  100  Foods  will  be  gladly  sent  on  request.” 
Mention  is  also  made  of  the  various  other  fruits  to  be 
obtained  under  the  famous  Libby  label.  The  California 
Packing  Corporation  on  the  principal  panel  of  their 
new  label  carry  their  well-known  trademark,  and  also 
the  information  that  the  contents  of  the  can  are  “Melba 
Yellow  Cling  Peach  Halves,  approximately  6  to  7  halves 
in  heavy  syrup.”  It’s  interesting  to  read  their  broad¬ 
side  announcing  these  new  labels. 

This  announcement  is  attractively  gotten  up  in 
natural  colors,  in  it  you  get  the  whole  story.  The  re¬ 
verse  side  of  the  label  is  shown  and  obvious  questions 
asked  of  and  answered  for  readers.  Let’s  look  at  this 
side  after  skipping  the  heading.  We  read: 

“This  can  contains  Del  Monte  Melba  Peach  Halves. 
Size  of  can.  No.  2y-y,  net  contents,  1  lb.  13  oz.,  size  of 
fruit,  extra  large ;  pieces  in  can,  approximately  6  to  7 ; 
syrup,  heavy.  In  the  large  No.  214  can  you  can  also 
buy  Del  Monte  Peach  Halves  packed  as  follows :  Halves 
Large  Fruit,  approximately  8  to  11  halves.  Other 
sizes  of  Del  Monte  Peach  Halves  available  are.  No.  2 
can  (1  lb.  4  oz.),  medium  fruit,  approximately  7  to  9 


halves;  No.  1  can  (1  lb.)  small  fruit,  approximately 
6  to  8  halves  per  can;  Buffet  can  (8  oz.),  small  fruit, 
approximately  3  to  4  halves  per  can.  Del  Monte 
peaches  are  also  packed  sliced  in  4  sizes  of  cans:  No. 
2V2»  No.  2,  No.  1  and  Buffet.” 

Don’t  you  see.  The  Packing  Corporation  have  really 
gone  all  the  way,  profiting,  no  doubt,  by  all  that  has 
gone  before  them  in  this  matter  of  better,  more  in¬ 
formative  labeling  for  the  busy  housewife,  who  has  too 
long  been  compelled  to  spend  her  money  buying  a  lot 
of  “pigs  in  pokes”  as  far  as  canned  foods  are  concerned. 
Why  just  look  with  us  at  a  revised  label  on  Mozart 
Peas  packed  by  The  Winner  Canning  Company  of 
Circleville,  Ohio.  In  no  place  on  the  label  are  the  peas 
called  Fancy,  following  no  doubt  the  lead  of  the  Del 
Monte  Packers,  who  ask  us  to  believe  with  them  that 
the  housewives  of  the  country  buy  goods  as  fancy  or 
not  in  comparison  to  the  quality  under  the  Del  Monte 
label.  Libby  does  say,  as  you  will  recall,  that  the  name 
“Libby”  is  your  guarantee  of  highest  quality,  but  Dole 
labels  his  pineapple  simply  and  plainly  “Fancy 
Quality.”  While  I  have  no  wish  to  take  sides  in  this 
label  controversy,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  housewives 
of  these  United  States,  Canada  and  foreign  lands  know 
more  about  what  to  expect  in  quality  if  the  goods  are 
honestly  labeled  “Fancy”  than  they  do  under  any  other 
plan.  For  instance,  on  the  Mozart  Peas  label  we  read 
in  rather  small  type : 

“The  vines  from  which  these  peas  are  harvested 
bore  from  three  to  five  pods  to  a  stock.  The  pods  at 
the  top  of  the  vine  were  naturally  smaller  than  those 
at  the  bottom,  which  were  first  set  in  the  development 
of  the  plant.  Harvested  at  the  same  stage  of  succulence 
at  which  you  would  have  been  careful  to  pick  them 
from  your  own  garden  to  insure  the  maximum  of  flavor 
and  tenderness,  these  peas  when  shelled  contained  the 
following  assortment  of  sizes,  tiny,  small,  medium 
small,  medium  large,  large  and  extra  large.”  Of 
course,  the  diameter  of  each  was  shown  and  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  designation  on  the  principal  panel 
of  the  label,  “Sifted  early  June,  medium  large  early 
variety.” 

It  seems  as  if  we  have  in  the  four  labels  described  in 
detail  all  the  guideposts  we  need  to  follow  when  arrang¬ 
ing  our  labels  to  conform  with  the  wishes  of  more  and 
more  buyers  daily.  Certainly  few  readers  will  re-read 
or  readily  remember  a  paragraph  as  long  as  the  one  I 
have  quoted  describing  Mozart  Sifted  Early  June  Peas, 
but  the  information  is  there  if  they  wish  to  refer  to 
it  or  to  study  it  at  their  leisure.  An  overstep,  if  it  is 
such,  in  the  right  direction,  is  more  to  be  desired  than 
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inaction  and  inertia.  Before  starting  to  re-vamp  their 
labels  for  canned  peas,  the  Winner  Canning  Company 
offered  to  the  consumer,  in  addition  to  Sifted  Early 
June  Peas,  Sweet  Midgets,  Little  Gems,  Sweet 
Wrinkled,  Dainty  Sweets,  Large  Telephones,  Early 
Garden,  June  Peas  and  Sugar  Peas.  Ten  various 
sieves,  all  well  known  to  the  canners  and  dealers 
accustomed  to  selling  them  but  offering  far  too  wide 
a  range  of  sizes  and  varieties  to  the  uninitiated  in  the 
virtues  and  good  qualities  of  the  brands.  It’s  sur¬ 
prising  that  not  more  canners  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
have  not  long  ago  taken  to  more  particular  and  in¬ 
formative  labeling  of  their  packs. 

You  should  seize  the  first  opportunity  offered  to 
examine  these  labels  described  here,  and  you  ought  to 
study  them  carefully  while  making  up  your  mind  as 
to  just  what  you  will  do  toward  following,  as  soon  as 
possible,  what  is  now  a  definite  trend  toward  better 
labeling  of  all  canned  foods.  You  need  not  feel  you 
must  buy  as  fancy  labels  as  the  ones  I  have  scrutinized 
for  you ;  you  need  not  decide  to  spend  as  much  money 
for  yours  per  thousand  as  has  been  spent  on  them,  but 
you  will  do  very  well  indeed,  to  spend  as  much  time 
studying  them  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  incorpora¬ 
tion  in  your  labels,  when  revised,  of  the  best  points 
in  each. 

Different  canners  will  see  the  matter  in  different 
lights.  Personally,  I  would  state  definitely  on  the  face 
of  the  label  the  quality  grade  to  be  found  in  the  can. 
Never  mind  if  your  label  has  always  been  synonymous 


with  the  highest  quality  that  may  be  packed  in  the 
items  you  distribute.  I  would  not  leave  to  chance 
the  factor  of  the  housewife  learning  this.  I  would 
tell  her  in  at  least  the  good,  old  fashioned  terms  of 
“Fancy”  or  “Choice”.  The  number  of  pieces  or  serv¬ 
ings  in  the  can  is  important,  the  degree  or  grade  of 
syrup,  whether  heavy  or  medium,  is  generally  looked 
after  by  the  careful  buyer.  If  you  pack  a  number 
of  items  in  various  sizes,  it’s  all  right,  in  my  opinion, 
to  tell  Mrs.  America  about  those  various  packings,  but 
it  would  seem  probable  that  she  will  be  about  as  much 
interested  in  knowing  the  principal  use  of  the  product 
or  where  she  may  conveniently  and  inexpensively  learn 
about  the  best  ways  for  serving  the  product.  In  other 
words,  if  you  have  literature  available  for  distribution 
to  housewives,  tell  them  so  on  your  label  or  better  still, 
include  several  recipes  on  the  back  of  your  label  as 
does  one  national  advertiser  of  many  canned  foods. 

Lastly,  when  arranging  to  revise  your  labels,  avail 
yourself  of  as  many  of  the  valuable  features  of  new 
labels  sketched  for  you  as  possible,  but  if  you  can,  also 
arrange  to  put  out  a  double-faced  label  on  your  pack. 
This  advice  has  been  given  before,  many  times  in  this 
column  and  by  every  label  man  in  the  business.  More 
and  more  canners  are  following  it,  join  the  parade. 

If  you  care  to,  send  this  department  your  label  book 
for  our  suggestions  toward  revision,  send  it  along 
without  obligation.  We’ll  discuss  it  in  an  early  issue 
or  privately  as  you  indicate.  This  is  your  department, 
use  it! 


HYBRID 

SWEET 

CORN 


RlCiHT:- 

Silverwood  Topcross“A” 
the  largest  eared,  early 
white  hybrid  offered. 
BELOW:-  Total  yield 
from  three  10, -hill  plots  of 
Bantam  Evergreen  Hybri  I 
.  .  .  Place  your  order 
with  .  .  . 


"  "  WOODRUFF  &SONS 


Milford  -  -  .  Connecticut 

Branches  and  Shipping  points; 

Sacramento,  Calif.,  Rocky  Ford,  Colo.,  Milford,  Conn.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Toledo, 
Ohio^  Mercedes,  Texas,  Basin,  Wyo.,  Bellerose,  L.  I.  and  others. 


YOUR 

PROFIT  OPPORTUNITY 

For  better  paek  at  a  better  Priee 
.  .  .  use  hybrid  eorn.  It  gives  more 
corn  and  less  waste.  But  even  this 
corn  is  no  better  than  the  seed. 
The  growing  of  this  seed  requires 
special  knowledge  .  .  .  skill  and 
care  .  .  .  pure  inbreds.  Place  your 
order  with  Woodruff  today. 
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CROP  REPORTS 

Reported  Direct  by  CANNERS 

Contribute  your  share  and  keep  this  column  up  to  the  minute. 
We  urge  your  co-operation  and  invite  your  communications. 


CORN 

GILMAN,  IOWA,  September  27,  1937 — Crop  about  90 
per  cent  normal.  Pack  closed  with  50,000  cases  packed, 
about  10,000  less  than  expected.  Quality  good.  Prac¬ 
tically  all  sold. 

OWATONNA,  MINN.,  September  21,  1937 — Crop  cut 
considerably  from  the  lack  of  moisture.  From  early 
estimates  of  from  2i/:>  tons  per  acre  the  end  of  the 
season  found  us  with  an  average  yield  of  only  1% 
tons.  Quality  in  all  cases  was  good. 

CIRCLEVILLE,  OHIO,  September  25,  1937  —  Pack 
finished  September  23rd  with  45  per  cent  of  normal. 
Floods  damaged  40  to  50  per  cent  of  our  acreage. 
Drought  in  the  latter  part  of  the  growing  season  re¬ 
duced  yields  and  quality  materially. 

HIGH  ROCK,  PA.,  September  27,  1937 — Average  yield. 
23,000  cases  No.  2  crushed  this  year  as  against  30,000 
cases  last  year.  Goods  moving  very  slowly. 

TOMATOES 

CLAYTON,  DEL.,  September  27,  1937 — Not  over  60 
per  cent  of  a  normal  crop  yield  in  this  county;  not 
over  50  per  cent  of  last  year’s  pack.  Most  of  the  crop 
went  out  of  the  State  for  tomato  by-products.  Our 
pack  is  25  per  cent  of  last  year  as  raw  stock  prices 
were  entirely  too  high  compared  to  canned  tomato 
prices. 

MUNCIE,  IND.,  September  28,  1937 — On  account  of  a 
very  severe  hail  storm  early  in  August  our  yield  has 
been  reduced  to  61  per  cent  of  the  five-year  average. 
Our  packing  season  will  end  September  30th. 

PRESTON,  MD.,  September  19,  1937 — Worst  yield  per 
acre  for  years  around  Centreville.  They  had  two  flood 
rains  just  as  fruit  was  maturing  and  crop  not  over  25 
per  cent  of  normal.  In  this  section  the  latter  part  of 
the  early  crop  was  damaged  badly.  Have  a  very  short 
acreage  of  the  late  crop.  All  canneries  have  been 
running  only  part  time;  two  to  three  days  a  week, 
when  usually  we  have  our  glut  in  September.  At  Starr, 
in  Queen  Anne  County,  are  only  going  to  get  half  of 
last  year’s  pack,  which  was  very  small  for  the  normal 
pack. 

ANDERSON,  MO.,  September  27,  1937— Our  season  is 
over.  Probably  two  to  three  weeks  earlier  than  usual. 
Crop  at  no  time  developed  as  many  anticipated.  Quality 
was  fairly  good  but  conditions  were  such  that  many 
tons  were  lost  in  the  field  all  season.  We  think  the 
total  pack  for  the  Ozarks  will  not  be  much  over  two 
million  cases.  Market  is  active  and  price  is  strong 
with  much  inquiry. 


CLEVER,  MO.,  September  27,  1937 — We  figure  that  the 
1937  pack  is  98  per  cent  over  in  the  Ozarks.  Prac¬ 
tically  all  canners  are  quitting.  Acreage  25  per  cent 
short.  We  think  2Vo  tons  per  acre  will  about  cover 
the  yield.  Weather  was  too  dry  over  the  Ozarks. 
Tomatoes  ripened  the  smallest  we  have  ever  seen. 
During  the  past  three  weeks  practically  all  fruit  on 
the  vines  ripened.  We  had  enough  tomatoes  on  the 
vines  to  get  about  5  or  6  tons,  if  they  had  grown  to 
normal  size.  This  was  due  to  dry,  hot  weather  all 
through  the  canning  season.  It  is  still  dry  but  very 
cool,  so  we  might  say  we  are  all  through  canning  in 
the  Ozarks. 

WILLIAMSTOWN,  N.  J.,  September  24,  1937 — From  a 
normal  acreage  we  expect  to  make  a  40  per  cent  pack. 
Will  close  entirely  September  30th.  This  is  the  worst 
crop  failure  we  have  had  since  1919. 

HIGH  ROCK,  PA.,  September  27,  1937 — Crop  almost  a 
failure.  2,500  cases  this  year  as  against  13,000  cases 
last  year  on  about  the  same  acreage. 

HUNGERFORD,  PA.,  September  27,  1937 — Our  pack  is 
finished.  7,500  cases  of  No.  2’s  and  we  planned  25  to 
30  thousand.  Inquiries  for  all  items  numerous.  Buyers 
beginning  to  awaken  to  shortages  of  better  grades. 

LITTLESTOWN,  PA.,  September  25,  1937 — Finished 
packing  for  this  year.  Last  season  we  had  a  pack  of 
16,000  cases,  this  season  3,500.  That  tells  the  tale. 
Last  year  at  this  time  we  were  in  our  rush  and  now 
all  is  over. 

OGDEN,  UTAH,  September  24,  1937 — Careful  analysis 
shows  Utah  will  not  have  a  normal  pack.  It  is  safe 
to  say  we  will  ultimately  be  short  about  20  per  cent, 
and  if  we  have  an  early  freeze,  it  will  be  more  than 
that.  Our  carryover  from  1936  was  very  much  ex¬ 
aggerated.  There  were  less  than  100,000  cases  car¬ 
ried  over  from  1936  into  1937.  If  distributors  are  not 
willing  to  permit  the  canner  to  realize  a  reasonable 
profit  for  producing  the  canned  foods  for  them,  perhaps 
the  canners  would  make  a  profit  by  working  out  a  plan 
to  distribute  their  own  packs  to  the  consumer.  If  a 
man  is  worthy  of  wages,  he  is  supposed  to  make  a  profit 
for  the  party  hiring  him.  Surely  distributing  channels 
should  do  the  same  for  the  canner. 

BERKELEY  SPRINGS,  w.  VA.,  September  27,  1937— 
Pack  50  per  cent. 

BEANS 

BALTIMORE,  MD.,  September  24,  1937 — Limas:  We 
are  delivering  100  per  cent  on  our  future  orders  for 
fancy  green.  On  medium  green.  No.  4  sieve,  we  will 
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Wiik  LA  PORTE  SANITARY  FLEXIBLE 
STEEL  CONVEYORS 


Super 


Juice  Extractor 


In  this  new  Super  Juice  Extractor,  juice  is 
pressed  from  the  tomatoes,  not“paddled  “ 


or  extracted  through  centrifugal  force. 


There  is  no  aeration  of  the  product;  vita¬ 


min  C  is  carefully  retained. 


You  get  LONGER  WEAR  with  LESS  REPAIR 
in  LA  PORTE  Flexible  Steel  Conveyor  Belting 


This  revolutionary  improvement  in  conveyor  belting  is  setting  NEW 
STANDARDS  of  dependable  and  Economical  Trouble-Free  Service  on  sorting, 
peeling,  grading  and  picking  tables,  in  drying,  and  spraying 
conveyors. 

Provides  a  flat  surface  for  conveying  cans,  bottles,  and  boxes, 
empty  or  filled.  Will  not  creep,  weave,  or  jump  on  friction 
drums,  nor  wear  edges  and  pulley  stand.  Uniformly  strong 
at  all  points.  Resists  wear — wilt  not  shrink  nor  stretch. 

Heat,  acid,  and  corrosion  resistant.  It  will  cut  your  operating 
costs,  speed  up  production  and  eliminate  costly  break-downs. 


LA  PORTE 
FLEXIBLE 
LONG 


See  your  Mill  Supply  House  —  if  they  can’t  supply  you. 
write  us  direct  TODAY  for  full  details  and  prices. 

LA  PORTE  MAT  &  MFC.  CO. 

307  Brighton  Street  LA  PORTE.  INDIANA 


WEARING 
I  STEEL 
CONVEYOR 
BELTS  I 


-Artistic 

I^LS 


Plain. 

Varnished. 

Embossed. 

THE 

Simpson  s  Doeller 

CO. 

eALTIMORE,MD. 


A  simple  adjustment  precisely  controls  the  density 
of  the  juice — from  a  very  light  thin  liquid  to  ex¬ 
tremely  heavy  pulpy  juice. 

Easily  handles  200  to  300  bushels  of  tomatoes  per 
hour — producing  10  to  20  gallons  of  juice  per  minute. 

Designed  primarily  for  manufacturing  tomato 
juice — operates  equally  well  on  whole,  cold,  scalded 
or  tomatoes  which  have  been  pre-heated  and 
crushed — the  Super  Juice  Extractor  gives  splendid 
results  on  all  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Mail  coupon  for  complete  details  of  the  new  Super 
Juice  Extractor,  also  copy  of  General  Catalog 
No.  400. 

Modern  Canning  Equipment  for  All  Food  Products 


I 


Sprague-Sells  Division 

HOOPESTON,  ILLINOIS 


FOOD  MACHINERY  CORPORATION  ^  ^ 

(Sprague-Sells  Division)  HOOPESTON,  ILL. 

Please  send  me 

Q  Full  Details  of  the  New  Super  Juice  Extractor. 

□  Your  Complete  General  Catalog  No.  400,  with  Supplement. 


Address 


State _ 
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when  it  happens  only  once 
in  two  hundred  years 

And  it  is  news  when  its  benefits  become  so  far  reaching  as  to  affect  millions  of  people. 

In  1928,  just  200  years  after  European  tin  plate  makers  first  used  a  cylindrical  roll,  elimi¬ 
nating  the  tedious  process  of  hammering  out  iron  plates  by  hand  .  .  .  came  news  that  a  tin 
plate  maker  in  this  country,  pioneering  with  a  new  process  involving  modern  mechanical  prin¬ 
ciples,  had  built  a  new  kind  of  mill  and  had  succeeded  in  "cold  reducing”  coils  of  hoc  rolled  steel 
into  commercial  gauges  and  sizes  for  tinning. 

The  new  process  was  virtually  a  discovery . . .  leading  to  revolutionary  manufacturing  methods 
which  have  proved  to  be  the  chief  major  improvement  in  tin  plate  making  in  two  long  centuries. 
And  discovery  is  news. 

But  discovery  is  even  less  important  than  the  fact  that  it  made  possible  a  new  product .  .  . 
DUCTILLITE  Tin  Plate. 

DUCTILLITE  Tin  Plate  is  news. 


DUCTILLITE  is  an  accomplishment  coming  out  of  discovery  ...  a  vastly  better  tin  plate 
with  superior  qualities  long  needed  for  every  kind  of  product  packed  in  cans. 

DUCTILLITE  is  news  because,  in  only  nine  short  years,  it  has  won  a  place  in  industry  that 
has  required  the  Wheeling  Steel  Corporation  to  install  a  second  and  now  a  third,  larger,  faster,  and  more  efficient 
mill  to  meet  the  demand  for  its  unique  qualities. 

DUCTILLITE  Tin  Plate  today  knows  no  restrictions  in  its  service  to  fabricators  and  to  the  canning  and  packing 
industries;  Wheeling  production  now  includes  DUCTILLITE  Tin  Plate  for  ends  and  bodies  of  sanitary  cans, 
for  beer  cans  .  .  .  for  every  part  of  the  container. 

DUCTILLITE  today  is  news  because  for  growers,  as  well  as  for  packers,  it  has  helped  to  broaden  their  existing 
markets  and  to  open  up  for  them  new  opportunities.  To  consumers  everywhere,  in  populous  centers  or  in  the 
remote  places  of  the  world,  better  tin  containers  mean  year-round  enjoyment  of  the  finest  foods  and  the  choicest 
delicacies  produced  by  Nature  .  .  .  always  fresh,  no  matter  where  they  were  packed;  always  safe,  no  matter  how  far 
they  traveled  or  how  long  on  the  way. 

Today,  DUCTILLITE  Tin  Plate  is  news  because  it  has  climaxed  nine  years  of  progress  and  accomplishment  by 
its  unquestioned  performance  in  all  fields  of  tin  plate  fabricating  and  packaging.  Definitely  this  modern  tin  plate, 
pioneered  by  Wheeling,  has  made  for  economy  as  well  as  efficiency ...  it  does  reduce  scrap  loss;  it  does  effect  economy 
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in  sizes ...  it  does  speed  up  fabricating  and  packing  operations  ...  it  does  provide  greater  resistance  to  corrosion 
...  it  does  make  possible  the  safe  and  permanent  packaging  of  certain  fruits  and  other  products  on  a  commercial 
scale  never  before  found  practicable. 

Old  style  tin  plate  served  well . . .  within  limitations  . . .  but  there  was  a  need  for  a  tin  plate  that  would  serve 
better.  It  was  inevitable.  In  time  someone  would  produce  it.  Recognizing  this,  Wheeling  accepted  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  its  own . . .  and  went  to  work.  Despite  reverses  and  discouragements,  Wheeling  succeeded.  The  result 
is  news ...  it  is  DUCTILLITE  Tin  Plate . . .  successively  solving  one  problem  after  another  until  today  it  is 
quite  generally  conceded  that  the  performance  of  this  modern  tin  plate  transcends  its  discovery  and  development. 

first  came  tin  plate  ...  then  I^UCJ' I'll,. I T I'E.  copyright  1937  by  wheeling  Steel  Corporation,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 
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GRAMS  oF  INTEREST 


NATIONAL  CANNERS  ASSOCIATION  distributed  their 
new  1937  Membership  List  to  members  during  the  past 
week. 

THE  NEW  ADVERTISING  campaign  of  the  Canning 
Peach  Advisory  Board  will  get  under  way  October  10th 
when  the  first  color  page  will  make  its  appearance  in 
the  Pictorial  Review.  Other  leading  magazines  for 
women  will  carry  the  message  of  canned  peaches  in  a 
similar  manner,  until  May,  1938.  A  campaign  of  sales 
promotion  work  with  the  trade  will  start  about  the 
middle  of  October  and  will  go  on  until  about  May  1st. 
Ray  Randall,  in  charge  of  advertising,  plans  an  Eastern 
business  trip  at  an  early  date. 

• 

“WHEN  THE  MOON  IS  BRIGHT  FISH  DON’T  BITE,” 
hence  the  California  Fish  Canners  Association  took 
advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  hold  their  Annual 
Meeting  recently  at  Palos  Verdes  Country  Club,  Palos 
Verdes,  California.  The  only  business  resorted  to  was 
the  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  when  A.  T. 
Williams  was  named  President;  H.  C.  Reed,  Vice- 
President,  and  Charles  A.  Winkler,  Secretary- 
Treasurer.  The  annual  meeting  of  this  association  is 
usually  the  occasion  of  a  gala-day  to  celebrate  the  year 
if  a  good  year,  to  forget  their  troubles  if  a  poor  year. 
A  golf  tournament  was  the  feature,  together  with  other 
games  and  sports.  The  entire  industry,  including  the 
allied  trades,  participated  in  the  celebration  this  year, 
which  was  particularly  enjoyable. 

• 

DIRECTORS  OF  LIBBY,  Mc  NEILL  &  LIBBY,  Chicago,  re¬ 
cently  declared  a  dividend  of  $1.40  per  share  on  the 
company’s  common  stock,  payable  to  holders  of  record 
October  1st,  1937.  Holders  of  common  stock  were 
given  the  option  of  receiving  shares  of  stock  in  lieu  of 
cash  for  this  dividend,  at  the  rate  of  one  share  of  stock 
for  each  $11.20  of  dividend  due. 

• 

CHARLES  STOLLBERG,  former  vice-president  of  the 
American  Can  Company,  died  of  pneumonia  at  his 
residence,  the  Drake  Hotel,  New  York,  September 
23rd,  after  a  brief  illness.  He  was  born  in  Toledo, 
Ohio,  77  years  ago.  His  wife  survives  him.  Mr.  Stoll- 
berg  headed  the  Toledo  Tinware  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany  until  it  was  taken  over  in  1901  at  the  time  of  the 
organization  of  the  American  Can  Company.  He  came 
to  New  York  in  1917  to  assume  charge  of  the  ammuni¬ 
tion  department,  was  made  vice-president  in  charge  of 
manufacture  in  1921,  and  continued  in  that  capacity 
until  his  retirement  in  1933.  He  was  responsible  for 
many  of  the  ideas  and  inventions  which  are  now  gen¬ 
erally  used  in  the  manufacture  of  modern  containers. 
Mr.  Stollberg  was  a  Mason,  a  member  of  the  Toledo 
Club,  the  Elks  Club  and  the  Inverness  Club  in  Toledo, 
and  of  the  Canadian  Club  in  New  York. 

• 

REID,  MURDOCK  COMPANY,  Chicago,  are  celebrating 
their  Eighty-fourth  Business  Anniversary. 


IRVING  H.  GRANICHER,  of  the  sales  department  of  the 
California  Packing  Corporation,  is  making  a  tour  of 
leading  distributing  centers  of  the  country. 

• 

NORTHWEST  CANNERS  ASSOCIATION  expect  tO  hold 
their  Annual  Meeting  early  in  January,  in  all  prob¬ 
ability  on  the  3rd,  4th  and  5th.  Northwest  Frozen 
Foods  Association  expect  to  hold  their  meeting  about 
the  15th  of  December.  Confirmation  of  these  dates 
will  be  made  later. 

• 

THIRTY-FOUR  MILLION  pounds  of  Pennsylvania  corn, 
tomatoes,  beans  and  cherries  were  inspected  by  State 
Bureau  of  Markets  inspectors  at  canneries  during 
August. 

• 

CANNERS  LEAGUE  OF  CALIFORNIA  will  hold  its  Annual 
Fall  Vegetable  Sample  Cutting  and  General  Meeting 
on  Tuesday,  December  7th,  at  the  Palace  Hotel,  San 
Francisco. 

• 

FARALLONE  PACKING  COMPANY,  with  a  plant  at  South 
San  Francisco,  California,  is  planning  to  expand  its 
operations  in  order  to  gain  the  advantage  of  year- 
around  production.  The  crushing  of  nuts,  seeds  and 
copra  is  under  consideration.  Launched  in  1935,  the 
firm  at  first  engaged  in  the  reduction  of  sardines  for 
oil  and  meal,  and  last  year  a  canned  pack  of  fish  was 
made. 

• 

HENRY  SCHIMMEL,  long  associated  with  the  Central 
Wisconsin  Canneries  at  Beaver  Dam,  died  on  Wednes¬ 
day,  September  22nd.  Funeral  services  were  held  on 
September  24th  at  Cambria. 

• 

CANNED  FOODS  ASSOCIATION  of  British  Columbia, 
Canada,  expect  to  hold  their  Annual  Meeting  and  cut¬ 
ting  demonstration  about  the  middle  of  February,  the 
dates  to  be  definitely  announced  later. 

• 

HARRY  B.  HOWELL,  formerly  associated  with  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Packing  Corporation  in  the  fresh  fruit  division, 
but  who  retired  several  years  ago  because  of  failing 
health,  passed  away  at  Oakland,  California,  on  Septem¬ 
ber  23rd.  He  was  67  years  of  age. 

• 

PENNSYLVANIA’S  yield  of  winter  wheat  (22  bushels 
per  acre)  this  year  ranked  fifth  in  the  nation.  Nevada 
with  28  bushels  to  the  acre  led,  the  State  Department 
of  Agriculture  announces. 

SCHMIDT  LITHOGRAPH  COMPANY,  San  Francisco, 
California,  has  arranged  to  erect  a  six-story  addition 
to  its  plant  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $250,000. 

• 

FLORIDA  CANNERS  ASSOCIATION  will  hold  their  Annual 
Meeting,  Tuesday,  October  12th,  at  Tampa,  Florida, 
Secretary  C.  C.  Rathbun  advises. 
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With  Canned  Foods  Distributors 

By  “OBSERVER” 

Special  Correspondent  of  The  Canning  Trade 


WAR  ON  LOSS-LEADERS 

A  DDDRESSING  the  operators  at  their  closing  ses- 
sion,  Mr.  Albers,  former  Kroger  executive  and 
/  Nnew  president  of  the  Institute,  cautioned  against 
below-cost  selling.  “Fifteen  years  ago,  at  the  first 
convention  of  the  National  Food  Chain  Stores  Asso¬ 
ciation,”  he  said,  “I  fought  for  the  adoption  by  the 
association  of  the  policy  to  not  sell  loss-leaders. 

“The  arguments  for  and  against  this  plan  took  up 
the  greater  part  of  the  time  of  the  first  and  second 
annual  conventions,  and  only  one  large  company  pre¬ 
vented  its  final  adoption.  The  effect  of  these  arguments 
convinced  most  of  the  chain  executives  present  that 
the  danger  of  government  prosecution,  and  loss  of  con¬ 
sumer  confidence,  justified  the  discontinuance  of  loss- 
leaders  by  their  companies.  This  policy,  in  my  judg¬ 
ment,  was  an  outstanding  reason  for  the  succes  of  food 
chain  stores. 

“Today,  at  the  first  convention  of  super  markets,  I 
hold  that  of  the  same  vital  importance  to  the  future  of 
the  super  markets  is — first,  that  it  is  more  dangerous 
today  for  super  markets  to  use  advertised  brands  as 
loss-leaders  than  it  was  for  the  chain  companies  fifteen 
years  ago ;  second,  the  featuring  of,  and  the  sound  mer¬ 
chandising  and  correct  pricing  of  nationally  advertised 
foods. 

“I  am  convinced  that  the  super  markets  are  right 
now  at  the  crossroads,  with  a  real  opportunity  to 
establish  themselves  permanently  as  the  most  econom¬ 
ical  distributors  of  foods  or  to  be  just  ‘another  lot  of 
grocery  stores.’ 

“I  want  to  go  on  record  most  emphatically  that,  in 
my  judgment,  loss-leaders  are  unfair  and  a  serious 
mistake  because  they  give  a  terribly  black  eye  to  our 
industry,  and  I  hope  that  this  convention  will  convince 
each  of  you  of  the  importance  of  keeping  super  markets 
in  the  right  light  before  the  people  from  whom  we  buy 
and  the  people  to  whom  we  sell. 

LEGISLATIVE  PERILS — “Selling  below  cost  only 
antagonizes  the  manufacturer  and  causes  the  independ¬ 
ent  dealers  to  boycott  such  articles,  thereby  forcing 
the  manufacturer  to  fix  prices  so  high  under  the  State 
price  fixing  laws  that  you  will  lose  the  advantage  of 
having  such  brands. 

“Loss-leader  legislation  is  definitely  on  the  way 
because  of  the  mistaken  policies  of  certain  super 
markets.  Remember,  the  manufacturer  may  choose  his 
customers,  and  he  will  use  his  right  to  refuse  to  sell  you 
and  your  ‘bootleg’  supplier. 

“Our  most  dangerous  enemy  is  the  one  who  has  been 
advertising  below  cost  when  he  has  no  intention  of 
selling  the  item,  helping  to  switch  his  customers  to 
another  product  upon  which  he  makes  a  profit. 

“Based  on  exprience,  I  have  definite  knowledge 


through  years  of  food  merchandising  that  nationally 
advertised,  known  quality  foods  made  possible  the 
ultimate  chain  store  volume.  Cooperation  with  national 
food  advertisers  is  the  most  effective  way  of  making 
friends  and  holding  customers  and  building  volume, 
which  will  make  super  markets  sound,  permanent 
institutions,  at  the  same  time  we  will  be  their  strongest 
weapons  against  private  brands. 

“National  manufacturers  of  advertised  brands  know 
that  super  markets  have  directly  caused  chains  to  close 
several  thousand  neighborhood  stores  and  that  thou¬ 
sands  more  will  follow,  giving  opportunities  to  thou¬ 
sands  of  new  small  retailers  to  go  into  business  in  these 
locations.  The  small  merchant  will  see  the  advantages 
of  carrying  only  nationally  advertised  brands  of  foods, 
keeping  down  their  inventory  and  making  better  profits 
on  their  investment.  The  real  competition  will  be 
between  two  systems  of  distribution  national  brands 
through  super  markets  and  independents,  versus  chains 
with  private  brands.  Manufacturers  of  nationally  ad¬ 
vertised  foods  have  seen  their  mistake  in  furnishing 
private  brands  that  compete  with  their  own  advertised 
merchandise.” 

ALBERS  HEADS  SUPERS 

H.  ALBERS,  president  of  Albers  Super 
Markets,  Cincinnati,  was  elected  president  of 
♦the  newly-organized  Super  Market  Institute 
at  the  group’s  first  annual  convention,  held  at  the  Hotel 
Astor,  New  York,  this  week.  Plans  for  the  orderly 
delevopment  of  this  relative  new  type  of  distribution 
were  discussed  in  detail  at  the  meeting. 

Other  officers  elected  by  the  super  operators  were 
C.  P.  Cifrine,  of  Supreme  Market,  Dorchester,  Mass., 
Vice-President;  J.  B.  Gresberg,  Gresburg-Golub,  Inc., 
Schenectady,  Secretary;  John  W.  Matthews,  Bull 
Markets,  Inc.,  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  Treasurer;  and  M.  M. 
Zimmerman,  New  York,  Executive  Secretary. 

Regional  directors  chosen  were :  New  England,  C.  P. 
Cifrine;  Metropolitan  New  York,  Herman  Neubauer, 
Big  Bear,  Hoboken;  Atlantic  Coast  States,  John  W. 
Matthews;  Central  States,  M.  I.  Greenburg,  Moby’s, 
Inc.,  Columbus,  0. ;  Rocky  Mountain  States,  William 
Powell,  Home  Public  Markets,  Denver;  Pacific  Coast 
States,  Earl  Chilon,  Fred  Meyer,  Inc.,  Portland,  Ore; 
South,  Joseph  Weingarten,  J.  Weingarten,  Inc.,  Hous¬ 
ton.  Directors  at  large  are  Sam  Bellman,  of  Bellman 
Markets,  Toledo;  Benjamin  Grosberg,  Packers  Outlet, 
Inc.,  Detroit;  Don',  Kennedy,  King  Kullen  Markets, 
Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. ;  L.  A.  Johnson,  Johnson’s 
Foods,  Syracuse;  Joseph  Ress,  United  Public  Markets, 
Providence;  P.  1.  McLenny,  A.  B.  C.  Stores,  Houston; 
W.  D.  Sutherland,  Henke  &  Pillet,  Houston ;  and  S.  W. 
Goldman,  Standard  Food  Markets,  Oklahoma  City. 
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J.  O  be  fair  and  helpful  in  all  its  relations 
is  Crown  Can’s  stated  purpose  and  policy.  Yet  such  a  pur¬ 
pose  without  adequate  performance  could  bring  but  little 
benefit  to  users  of  cans. 

This  season’s  operations  of  Crown  Can  have  fulfilled 
every  obligation.  Its  huge,  modern  plants  have  produced 
millions  of  cans.  Deliveries  have  been  made  to  many  parts 
of  the  country.  The  work  of  its  field  men  and  laboratory 
staff  has  been  highly  pleasing  to  customers. 

Packers  and  other  users  of  cans  have  expressed  their 
hearty  approval  of  Crown  Can’s  policy  and  performance. 
Crown  Can  has  done  the  job  it  set  out  to  do.  Crown  Can 
has  kept  the  faith. 

Continued  success  of  this  mutually  beneficial  policy  de¬ 
pends  on  team  work.  Are  you  with  us? 


PACKERS  CANS  FOR  1937 

sold  f.o.b.  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
St.  Louis,  Houston,  Madison  and 
other  selected  points. 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Real  Condition  of  Canned  Foods  Supplies  Clearing — Better 
Qualities  Scarce  in  All,  and  Prices  Must  Mount — Consumer 
Demand  at  Record — The  Revised  Pea  Statistics  Indicate  Heavy 
Consumption — Wolves  in  Brokers’  Clothing. 

HE  TRUTH  IS  OUT  and  is  beginning  to  sink 
into  the  minds  of  the  buyers,  about  canned  foods 
crops  and  packs,  and  a  lot  of  them  find  themselves 
caught  short,  and  are  now  covering.  Canned  foods 
prices  have  not  advanced  in  keeping  with  this  truth, 
as  coming  months  will  clearly  show,  but  progress  is 
being  made.  Apparently  run-away  markets  are  con¬ 
fined  to  doivnward  prices  on  canned  foods,  never  to 
upward  prices.  The  last  remaining  squawk  about  the 
canned  foods  packs  is  confined  to  the  claim  that  there 
are  too  many  standards  or  sub-standards.  The  market 
raiders  are  trying  to  use  such  goods  to  break  the  prices, 
or  to  hold  down  the  prices,  on  the  better  grades.  If 
you  canners  who  still  own  your  goods  can  get  that  clear 
in  mind,  you  can  easily  beat  their  game.  The  better 
grades  of  goods,  in  all  packs,  are  scarce,  because  the 
season  which  ruined  the  hopes  of  canners,  and  buyers, 
was  such  as  made  the  better  qualities  hard  to  find. 
Canners  never  worked  as  hard  before  to  produce  the 
needed  extra  standards,  and  especially  fancies,  as  they 
did  this  season,  and  when  they  got  enough  for  the 
orders  in  hand  they  breathed  easier — and  had  none 
left  over.  Lucky  the  canner  who  got  any  amount  of 
fancy  goods,  in  any  line,  unless  it  be  in  canned  corn, 
where  more  were  able  to  do  this  than  in  any  other 
crop,  and  some  corn  canners  have  had  to  pro  rate  on 
these  finer  goods. 

Every  canner,  then,  who  has  such  goods  should 
realize  their  value ;  put  a  fair,  profit-showing,  price  on 
them  and  tell  his  brokers  that  that  price  stands,  and 
no  use  to  submit  bids  below  it.  On  some  goods,  like 
tomatoes,  make  a  time  limit  on  such  prices,  as  for  in¬ 
stance:  On  2’s  fancy  tomatoes  $1.00  if  bought  by 
October  10th;  $1.10  thereafter,  subject  to  further  ad¬ 
vance  on  24-hour  notice.  And  mean  it;  don’t  bluff. 
If  you  have  the  goods,  have  them  graded  and  offer  them 
on  official  inspection  grade  certificate.  That  will  show 
your  confidence  in  the  quality,  and  prevent  complaints 
or  rejections.  There  will  not  be  much  of  this  on  the 
better  grades  as  the  market  gets  into  full  swing  to 
supply  the  record-high  consumer  demand — because  the 
distributors  are  lower  on  supplies  than  ever  before. 
This  heavy  demand  is  developing,  and  will  grow  dur¬ 
ing  the  coming  month  or  more,  since  the  buyers  need 
the  goods,  having  held  off  normal  buying  under  the 
expectation  of  low  prices  due  to  excessive  packs.  As  a 
result,  there  is  a  bigger  hole  to  fill  up  than  ever  before 
at  the  close  of  any  canning  season.  The  packs  have 


proved  not  excessive;  bearly  normal  in  many  cases, 
and  short  in  others;  but  consumer  demand  is  exces¬ 
sive  and  all  hands  predict  a  continuance  of  heavy  con¬ 
sumer  demands. 

WATCH  OUT  FOR  “RIGGERS”— Frank  Shook, 
Secretary,  Tri-State  Packers  Association,  scotched  one 
of  these  snakes  this  week.  He  says: 

HOW  SOME  BROKERS  MISREPRESENT 

This  week  one  of  our  members  had  the  following  com¬ 
munication  from  a  Cincinnati  broker: 

“While  your  Tri-State  crop  may  have  been  hit  hard  the 
fact  still  remains  tomatoes  can  be  bought  out  of  the 
Columbus,  Ohio,  section  for  55  cents  per  dozen  factory  with 
3  cents  per  case  freight  and  the  vicinity  of  Batesville  and 
Summan,  Indiana,  one  can  have  all  they  want  for  the  pick¬ 
ing  of  them,  farmers  and  growers  will  not  pick  them.” 

We  immediately  wired  Roy  Irons,  Secretary  of  the  Ohio 
Canners  Association  as  to  the  truth  of  the  above  statement 
and  Roy  wired  us  as  follows: 

“We  called  a  Columbus  broker  who  said  the  Cincinnati 
brokers  statement  was  crazy,  and  that  Ohio  standard  was 
around  77%  cents  to  80  cents  firm  today  for  No.  2s,  and 
$1  to  $1.10  for  2%s  and  10s  $3.50,  and  no  tomatoes  around 
Columbus  for  less.” 

It  is  very  easy  to  check  up  on  such  statements  and  we 
will  be  very  glad  to  run  down  any  wild  rumor  which  may 
come  to  your  desk. 

PEA  STATISTICS — Revised  statistics  on  the  1937 
packs  have  just  been  issued  by  Mr.  Carlos  Campbell, 
of  the  N.  C.  A.,  and  they  show  23,376,056  actual  cases, 
equal  to  23,467,779  cases  reduced  to  2’s.  Even  more 
interesting  is  his  report  of  holdings.  These  show  a 
carryover  from  ’36  and  former  years,  of  2,245,173 
cases,  which  added  to  the  above  packs,  made  a  visible 
supply  of  25,621,229  cases,  complete.  During  June, 
July  and  August — in  other  words,  by  September  1st — 
there  had  been  shipped  out  of  this  pack  7,081,161  cases, 
leaving  a  balance  of  all  kinds  and  sizes  of  18,540,068 
cases  of  peas  to  supply  the  entire  year’s  market.  That 
is  an  average  consumption  of  2,360,000  cases  per 
month.  Considering  the  widespread  attempts  at  future 
price  revision  on  peas,  and  the  general  let-up  in  buying, 
future  deliveries  probably  did  not  play  as  large  a  part 
in  that  figure  as  usual.  But,  more  important,  suppose 
we  deduct  the  “poor  standards”  and  sub-standards 
from  this  carryover,  what  have  we  ?  First,  what  ought 
to  be  an  absolute  deterrent  against  the  canning  of  any 
soaked  peas  this  Fall  or  Winter — ^too.  many  subs, 
already — but  surely  a  shortage  in  the  better  grades 
of  canned  peas,  which  will  shove  those  prices  to  higher 
points  than  we  have  seen  in  several  years.  And  if 
you  confine  the  demand  we  speak  about  to  “table  sizes” 
of  cans — eliminating  the  lO’s  and  special  pack  sizes — 
that  shortage  may  actually  be  acute. 

These  considerations  crowd  out  detailed  comments 
upon  each  article  of  canned  foods,  but  you  will  find 
much  that  you  may  want,  under  other  market  reports. 
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and  in  our  Market  Prices  pages.  At  present  these  are 
bottom  prices.  We  can’t  quote  them  otherwise,  but 
in  that  line  note  at  what  the  Ohio  canners  are  holding 
2’s  canned  tomatoes.  The  whole  price  structure  is 
moving  upwards,  and  that  should  be  your  guide. 

Again,  if  you  have  the  better  qualities,  do  not  be 
afraid  to  price  them  properly — on  any  item.  The  com¬ 
mission-hungry  brokers,  and  especially  the  buying 
brokers,  quote  low  prices;  but  buyers  everywhere  are 
now  demanding  Inspection  Certificates.  That  culls  out 
these  low  price  quotations,  even  on  standards,  and  gives 
you  a  chance  for  your  full  standards  or  better.  Such 
quotations  ought  to  drive  any  reputable  buyer  away 
from  them,  and  they  probably  do.  Well,  then,  let  them 
have  the  junk  buyers. 

• 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Prices  Firming,  Buying  Interest  Quickening — Buyers  Active — 
Peas  Hanging — Southern  Corn  Sought — Maine  Short  on  Crosby 
Corn — Many  Canners  Withdrawn  on  Kraut — Beans  Firm — 

Cranberry  Sauce  Prices — Grapefruit  Futures — Fruits  Firm. 

New  York,  October  1,  1937. 

HE  SITUATION  —  With  unfavorable  weather 
cutting  substantially  into  late  pack  totals,  the 
statistical  position  of  the  canned  foods  markets 
has  undergone  further  improvement  during  the  past 
week,  and  prices  are  reflecting  this  changed  outlook. 
An  improved  demand  for  many  staple  vegetables  is  re¬ 
ported.  Vegetables  are  firming  up  in  the  Tri-States 
and  buying  interest  is  quickening  as  it  becomes  evident 
that  the  current  recovery  is  no  “flash  in  the  plan.” 

THE  OUTLOOK — Distributors  who  virtually  with¬ 
drew  from  the  market  a  month  ago  when  it  appeared 
that  the  price  schedule  was  definitely  on  the  toboggan 
are  now  re-entering  the  market  with  inquiries  for 
fairly  sizable  blocks  of  staples  for  nearby  delivery.  In 
most  instances,  such  buyers  are  finding  out  their  early 
caution  is  costing  them  money,  current  quotations  be¬ 
ing  generally  above  those  in  effect  when  the  influence 
of  bearish  market  reports  drove  some  buyers  out. 

TOMATOES — Canners  in  the  South  have  generally 
advanced  their  quotations  by  2Yi  cents  per  dozen  on 
“table  sizes”  and  10  cents  per  dozen  on  10s,  and  the 
market  is  doing  well  at  the  higher  price  levels.  Jobbers 
are  showing  more  of  an  inclination  to  anticipate  their 
requirements,  and  1.  c.  1.  business  is  giving  way  to 
carload  sales  as  this  feeling  makes  itself  evident  in  the 
market.  Reports  from  other  sections  of  the  country 
indicating  a  better  tone  to  the  tomato  market  have 
intensified  the  new  feeling  of  confidence  in  the  price 
outlook. 

PEAS — The  market  has  not  yet  advanced,  in  keeping 
with  strength  in  other  divisions  of  the  canned  foods 
market.  This  is  attributed  in  large  measure  to  the 
continued  offering  of  “standards”  of  dubious  quality 
at  low  prices.  Current  quotations  for  standards  range 
65  to  70  cents  per  dozen  for  2s  at  the  canneries,  with 


the  market  for  No.  10s  at  a  range  of  $3.50  to  $4.00, 
same  basis. 

CORN — Current  pack  advices  indicate  that  total 
production  for  the  season  will  not  come  up  to  early 
estimates.  Southern  packs  are  coming  in  for  more 
attention  on  both  standards  and  fancies,  with  quota¬ 
tions  generally  unchanged  from  the  previous  week. 
New  York  State  packers  expect  a  normal  pack  for  this 
season,  and  the  market  is  fairly  steady,  with  fancy  2s 
at  95  cents  to  $1.00,  f.  o.  b.  canneries.  Reports  from 
Maine  indicate  that  canners  will  deliver  in  full  against 
future  contracts  for  Golden  Bantam,  although  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  deliveries  of  Crosby  may  run  a  little  short 
on  fancy  quality,  the  pack  not  having  come  up  to 
expectations. 

KRAUT — With  many  canners  withdrawn  on  sauer¬ 
kraut  owing  to  the  curtailed  pack  outlook,  prices  have 
again  moved  upwards.  Canners  are  now  holding  new 
pack  New  York  State  kraut  at  75  to  85  cents  for  fancy 
2V2S,  with  2s  ranging  65  to  70  cents,  and  10s  holding 
at  $2.45  to  $2.75.  There  is  practically  no  carryover 
stock  from  last  year,  and  the  paucity  of  cabbage  for 
kraut  for  packers  this  season  points  to  a  shortage. 

BEANS — Southern  packers  are  getting  a  better  de¬ 
mand  for  new  pack  stringless  beans,  and  the  market  is 
firm  at  an  inside  of  65  cents  for  2s  and  $3.25  for  10s, 
with  advances  reputedly  in  the  offing.  New  York 
packers  report  the  market  well  sold  up,  with  scattered 
offerings  of  extra  standard  wax  beans,  2s,  at  95  cents, 
with  10s  at  $4.50.  On  refugees.  State  packers  quote 
extra  standard  cut  at  90  cents  for  2s  and  $4.00  for  10s, 
with  fancy  cut  at  $1.05  for  2s  and  $5.00  for  10s,  all 
prices  f.  o.  b.  canneries. 

BLUEBERRIES — Maine  canners  have  been  unable 
to  hold  the  market  for  new  pack  10s  at  $7.75,  and  addi¬ 
tional  business  on  new  pack  at  $7.00  is  reported.  It  is 
reported  that  there  is  a  fairly  large  pack  to  market 
this  season. 

CRANBERRY  SAUCE — Opening  prices  on  new 
pack  cranberry  sauce  have  brought  out  considerable 
buying  on  this  item.  Canners  are  offering  fancy  New 
Jersey  pack  at  $1.15  for  17-ounce  tins,  $1.50  for  No.  2 
tins  and  $7.00  for  10s,  with  glass  pack  in  17-ounce  jars 
posted  at  $1.50,  f.  o.  b.  canneries. 

CITRUS  FUTURES — Texas  packers  are  quoting 
the  coming  season’s  grapefruit  juice  pack  on  future 
contracts  at  70  to  75  cents  for  fancy  2s,  unsweetened, 
with  sweetened  ranging  72  V2  to  11  cents,  while 
grapefruit  hearts  are  quoted  at  $1.10  for  2s,  with 
broken  segments  offered  at  $1.00  for  2s,  f.  o.  b.  Texas 
canneries.  Florida  packers  are  not  yet  quoting  futures. 

SALMON — There  was  no  change  reported  in  the 
salmon  situation  during  the  past  week.  Reports  from 
Seattle  note  continued  firmness  in  the  market,  with 
pinks  moving  in  moderately  fair  volume  at  $1.25.  Reds 
appear  quiet  at  the  moment,  although  prices  hold 
steady  at  previous  levels. 

FRUITS-^The  market  for  new  pack  fruits  remains 
in  firm  position,  with  further  price  advances  in  sight 
as  shortages  of  some  products  and  grades  develop. 
Current  postings  from  the  Northwest  indicate  that  the 
total  pack  of  fresh  prunes  will  not  exceed  1,400,000 
cases,  which  is  600,000  cases  under  last  year’s  total. 
Production  of  Bartlett  pears  is  running  short  both  in 
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the  northwest  and  California,  with  the  pack  generally 
grading  low  due  to  the  predominance  of  small  fruit  in 
this  season’s  crop.  Peaches  are  showing  a  fairly  firm 
tone,  and  the  same  holds  true  of  cherries,  ’cots,  and 
pineapple,  with  fruits-for-salad  and  fruit  cocktail  de¬ 
veloping  a  stronger  tone. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “Illinois” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Buyers  Awakening  to  Shortages  in  Some  Items — Pumpkin  Crop 
Small — Price  Range  Wide — Frost  Halts  Tomato  Packing — Corn 
Pack  of  Good  Quality,  Moving  Readily — Peas  Moving  Into  Con¬ 
sumption — A  Scramble  for  Beans — Beet  Pack  Falling 
Short — Other  Items. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  October  1,  1937. 

The  weather — soon  the  frost  will  be  on  the 
pumpkin  and  the  fodder  in  the  shock.  Indeed,  in 
several  sections  of  the  surrounding  States,  frost 
has  already  taken  its  toll.  Leaves  of  the  trees  are 
beginning  to  turn  and  fall.  The  mornings  have  quite 
a  chill  and  when  evening  rolls  around,  a  top  overcoat 
feels  most  comfortable.  The  month  closing  was  an 
average  one  with  the  possible  exception  of  two  or  three 
days  some  weeks  or  more  ago  when  the  thermometer 
reached  as  high  as  90  in  midday. 

GENERAL  MARKET — The  feeling  is  anything  but 
optimistic  among  the  distributors  and  the  brokers  are 
complaining  over  below-normal  Fall  business.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  everyone  seems  busy  and  there  is  an  air  of 
hustle  and  bustle  all  around  the  market. 

Buyers  are  beginning  to  realize  that  quite  a  number 
of  items  in  the  line  are  going  to  be  scarce,  chief  among 
which  already  are  whole  green  and  whole  wax  beans 
and  cuts  of  the  fancy  quality.  Top  fancy  tomatoes  are 
also  in  the  .same  class.  Other  items  could  be  mentioned. 

PUMPKIN — Reports  from  that  large  Indiana  pump¬ 
kin  producing  section  are  that  the  crop  is  not  going  to 
be  a  large  one  this  year.  The  prominent  canners  have 
all  sold  heavily  of  futures.  A  few  are  still  booking 
busine.ss  and  your  reporter,  in  the  effort  to  present  to 
the  readers  of  this  column,  the  proper  facts,  found  that 
a  very  wide  range  of  prices  ruled,  such  as:  No.  2  tin 
fancy  pumpkin  at  571/2  to  70  cents,  factory;  No.  21/2 
tin  fancy  pumpkin  at  721/2  to  90  cents,  factory;  No.  10 
tin  fancy  pumpkin  at  $2.75  to  $3.25,  factory. 

Bumpkin  canners  never  have  done  much  publicity. 
Wonder  why?  Was  reading  the  other  night  about 
health  building  foods  for  the  Winter  time  by  Janet 
Warfel,  well-known  nutritionist  and  food  counselor, 
who  said:  “I  wonder  if  you  realize  what  an  excellent 
food  the  golden  pumpkin  is.  Rich  in  mineral  elements, 
potassium,  sodium,  phosphorus,  silicon  and  calcium, 
pumpkin  is  also  a  good  source  of  Vitamin  A.  Prepared 
in  any  of  the  numerous  ways,  the  golden  pumpkin  pro¬ 
vides  a  savory,  wholesome  nourishment.” 

Publicity  work  along  this  line  of  thought  would  be 
a  good  move  by  the  pumpkin  canners  either  as  a  group 
or  individually. 


TOMATOES — Frost  on  Sunday  night,  the  26th, 
practically  put  a  stop  to  the  packing  of  tomatoes  in 
Indiana  and  Ohio.  The  market  continues  firm  and  the 
lowest  prices  one  hears  are:  No.  2  standard  Indiana 
tomatoes  at  70  cents,  factory;  No.  21/2  standard  In¬ 
diana  tomatoes  at  90  cents,  factory;  No.  10  standard 
Indiana  tomatoes  at  $3.25,  factory. 

Here  and  there,  an  occasional  lot  of  No.  2  standards 
is  available  at  67^/2  cents,  but  as  a  rule,  there  is  some 
tale  attached  to  the  lot  such  as  mediocre  quality  or 
SD:BL  terms  for  quick  cash,  etc. 

A  number  of  buyers  have  been  trying  to  protect  their 
seasons  wants  in  fancy  and  near  fancy  tomatoes  and 
have  found  it  quite  a  job  indeed  to  procure  the  quality 
wanted.  Tomatoes  this  year,  throughout  the  entire 
Middlewest  went  to  pieces  under  process  and  didn’t 
hold  up.  As  one  canner  expressed  it,  the  tomatoes 
didn’t  have  any  walls  to  them  this  year. 

Reports  are  that  the  total  pack  this  season,  compared 
with  1936  on  the  basis  of  No.  2  tins  will  be  about 
3,500,000  possibly  4,000,000  cases  less.  This  has  added 
encouragement  to  the  tomato  situation  as  a  whole. 

CORN — Quality  combined  with  price  is  moving  the 
surplus  readily.  The  quality  of  all  canned  Corn  this 
year  is  above  the  average.  Those  canners  willing  to 
take  70  cents  for  No.  2  good  standard  Evergreen 
crushed,  are  having  no  trouble  in  finding  buyers  for 
quick  shipment.  One  small  Indiana  canner  sold  at  even 
less  than  70  cents,  factory,  but  his  surplus  was  quickly 
snapped  up.  No.  10  corn  is  not  quoted  in  any  free 
manner.  A  Wisconsin  canner  offers:  No.  10  extra 
standard  cream  style  Evergreen  at  $4.25,  factory; 


ARB  MORI 


Some  canners  have  successhiUy  ele¬ 
vated  peas  through  1600  it.  oi  tubing 
without  damaging  the  peas.  Peas  can  be 
elevated  before  or  alter  blanching.  Can 
also  be  used  ior  beans,  whole  grain, 
com,  etc.  Entire  system  including  pump, 
can  be  thoroughly  sterlized  under  press¬ 
ure  oi  hot  steam  up  to  260  degrees  F. 
Motor  or  belt  driven.  .  .  .  Write  Berlin 
Chapman  Co..  Berlin.  Wis. 


BERLIN  CHAPMAN 


A  COMPLETE  LINE  OF  CANNING  MACHINERY  FOR  ANY  PLANT 


i. 
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No.  10  fancy  whole  grain  Bantam  at  $5.50,  factory; 
No.  10  fancy  cream  style  Bantam  at  $4.75,  factory. 
Some  large  business  has  also  been  booked  during  the 
week  under  review  on  No.  1  tin  corn  at  prices  ranging 
from  55  to  571/2  cents  for  fancy  crushed,  either  yellow 
or  white. 

PEAS — Jobbers  report  that  pea  sales  have  picked 
up  with  them  measurably.  Peas  seem  to  be  moving 
into  consumption  better  than  a  year  ago.  The  chains 
have  all  been  featuring  peas,  but  this  publicity  has 
been  on  low  grades  and  apparently  the  chain  is  trying 
to  see  how  cheap  they  can  sell.  This  was  evidenced 
last  week  when  a  large  national  chain  featured  4  cans 
for  25  cents. 

Brokers  and  canners  report  only  routine  demand 
with  the  situation  lacking  entirely  in  pep. 

GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS— A  scramble  has  been 
going  on  for  everything  in  wax  beans,  both  whole  as 
well  as  cut  grades.  The  general  quality  of  wax  beans 
as  packed  in  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  this  year  was 
below  normal,  but  the  trade  has  been  taking  the  goods 
as  rapidly  as  the  small  surpluses  were  offered.  The 
price  range  on  wax  has  been :  No.  2  extra  standard  cut 
wax  at  $1.00 ;  No.  2  standard  cut  wax  at  90  cents ;  No.  2 
fancy  No.  2  whole  wax  at  $1.50;  No.  2  fancy  No.  3 
whole  wax  at  $1.40,  factory.  On  green  beans,  a  wide 
demand  prevails  on  No.  2  fancy  small  cuts  with  few 
lots  available.  Whole  green  are  also  scarce  and  com¬ 
mand  a  premium  over  opening  of  10  to  15  cents  per 
dozen.  No.  2  standard  cut  green  beans  were  sold  at 
80  cents,  Wisconsin  factory,  yesterday. 

BEETS — Wisconsin  canners  are  asking,  where  is 
this  large  pack  of  beets  that  was  supposed  to  be 
recorded?  Everyone  admits  that  the  Badger  State  is 
not  going  to  make  for  any  large  increase  over  1936. 
The  market  is  firm  in  Wisconsin  with  No.  2  cuts  selling 
readily  at  671/2  cents,  factory,  and  No.  21/2  cuts  at  75 
cents,  factory.  Whole  grades  are  already  quite  scarce 
and  a  goodly  demand  has  prevailed  on  same. 

SAUER  KRAUT — A  firmer  market  prevails  on 
account  of  the  poor  crop  prospects  of  today  as  com¬ 
pared  with  a  month  ago.  No.  21/2  fancy  sauer  kraut 
is  quoted  by  the  leading  factors  at  80  to  85  cents, 
factory. 

GRAPEFRUIT  AND  GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE— 
Local  stocks  are  becoming  well  cleaned  up.  Some  busi¬ 
ness  is  being  booked  for  shipment  from  Florida,  but 
the  trade  are  going  slow  on  account  of  the  high  prices, 
prices  that  at  least  seem  high  to  them.  Rumor  has  it 
that  the  opening  on  No.  2  fancy  hearts  will  be  $1.10 
to  $1.15,  Florida.  The  No.  2  fancy  Texas  juice  is  now 
quoted  at  70  to  75  cents,  factory,  for  December  ship¬ 
ment. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — No  large  business  is  going 
on  these  days  but  brokers  representing  the  leading 
accounts  on  the  Coast  report  the  making  up  of  pool 
cars  as  part  of  the  regular  weekly  work.  Markets  are 
firm  on  peaches  and  apricots. 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST — The  pear  pack  is  going 
to  run  materially  less  than  what  was  figured  on  and 
this  has  made  for  a  firmer  market.  The  Chicago  trade 
have  covered  their  wants  fairly  well. 


GROCERS’  GROUP  EATS  CROW— Another  chisel¬ 
ing  outfit  or  buying  group  had  some  newspaper 
notoriety  early  this  week  when  canned  crow  was 
served  them  at  a  luncheon.  “It’s  a  good  thing  for  this 
outfit  to  get  accustomed  to  eating  crow,”  said  a  promi¬ 
nent  food  man,  “for  when  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  crack  down  on  them,  they  sure  will  have  to 
eat  crow  for  fare.” 

The  newspapers  report  that  the  head  of  this  group 
stated : 

“A  gradual  lowering  of  food  prices  to  consumers  is 
the  prospect  this  Fall  and  Winter.” 

That’s  all  chiselers  are  interested  in — lowering  of 
prices.  They  don’t  have  any  real  honest-to-goodness 
concern  about  the  producer  and  the  canner  to  see  that 
he  gets  a  fair  wage  or  fair  return  for  his  efforts  and 
investment.  When  will  the  canners  of  this  country 
wake  up  to  that  fact? 

• 

GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “Bayou” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Shrimp  Packing  Drawing  to  a  Close — Sizable  Pack  Being 
Quickly  Absorbed — Alabama  and  Mississippi 
Pimiento  Packs  Limited. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  October  1,  1937. 

SHRIMP — Only  one  shrimp  factory  operated  in 
Bayou  La  Batre,  Alabama,  last  week,  out  of  the 
three  that  are  there,  and  this  one  factory  only  ran 
about  half  time.  One  of  the  other  two  factories  has 
closed  down  for  the  season  and  the  other  will  start  up 
next  week,  if  the  supply  of  shrimp  is  better  than  it 
has  been  this  week. 

Some  of  the  canneries  in  Mississippi  and  Louisiana 
are  scheduled  to  close  down  on  October  1,  therefore, 
from  the  looks  of  things,  there  will  be  very  few  shrimp 
canned  after  the  first  of  the  month,  in  this  section. 

Alabama  had  a  good  pack  this  season,  but  nothing 
in  comparison  to  Mississippi,  and  especially  Louisiana, 
which  had  a  big  pack. 

The  market  has  absorbed  a  good  portion  of  the  pack, 
due  to  the  cleaned  up  condition  of  the  market  at  the 
start  of  the  season  and  the  canners  of  this  section  are 
not  manifesting  any  uneasiness  of  disposing  the  re¬ 
maining  portion  of  the  pack  at  a  fair  price  before  the 
next  shrimp  season  starts  in  the  Fall. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  $1.40  per  dozen  for 
No.  1  medium  and  $1.50  for  No.  1  large,  f.  o.  b.  cannery. 

OYSTERS — ^We  had  a  couple  of  cool  days  this  week, 
but  not  sufficiently  cold  to  greatly  increase  the  demand 
for  oysters. 

From  present  indications,  there  seems  to  be  very 
little  likelihood  of  any  oysters  being  canned  until  late 
December  or  early  January. 

The  price  of  canned  oysters  is  $1.10  per  dozen  for 
five  ounce,  and  $2.20  for  ten  ounce,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

PIMIENTOES — The  pimiento  pack  is  still  going  on 
in  this  section,  but  in  limited  quantity,  due  to  the 
difficulty  in  procuring  the  peppers. 

The  peppers  used  for  canning  in  this  section,  are 
the  true  Perfection  Heart-shaped  variety.  They  have 
an  excellent  flavor  and  are  of  good  color. 
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The  Mississippi  canneries  have  been  doing  the  most 
canning  of  pimientoes  in  this  section,  yet  the  quantity 
is  small.  Georgia,  our  neighbor  State  to  the  east,  cans 
big  quantities  of  them.  In  fact,  Georgia  and  Cali¬ 
fornia  pack  the  bulk  of  the  canned  pimientoes  in  the 
United  States. 

Quite  a  few  canned  pimientoes  are  being  imported 
from  Spain  and  which  are  labeled,  “Pimeintos 
Morrones”. 

“Pimiento”  in  Spanish  means  peppers,  which  in¬ 
cludes  all  varieties,  whether  sweet  or  hot,  hence  the 
reason  for  the  Spanish  canners  using  the  word 
“Morrones”  to  indicate  the  variety  of  pepper  used  in 
the  pack. 

The  greatest  difficulty  that  canners  of  this  Gulf 
Coast  have  encountered  so  far  is  changing  the  chemical 
nature  of  our  soil  so  as  to  successfully  grow  a  crop  of 
pimientoes  each  season. 

It  is  believed  that  our  soil  is  slightly  too  acid,  run¬ 
ning  from  5.5  to  6.6  pH  value,  and  for  this  reason  the 
Mississippi  canners  are  planning  to  do  considerable 
experimenting  to  determine  what  can  be  done  to  rectify 
the  nature  of  our  soil  for  growing  pimientoes. 

It  is  possible  that  Alabama  farmers  living  near  the 
.state  line  of  Georgia  where  pimientoes  are  grown  could 
grow  pimeintoes  successfully,  because  they  should  have 
practically  the  same  type  of  soil,  the  same  amount  of 
rainfall  and  other  general  weather  conditions  that 
Georgia  has. 

The  price  of  pimientoes  is  65  to  70  cents  per  dozen 
for  four  ounce,  and  90  cents  for  seven  ounces,  f.  o.  b. 
cannery. 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Warm  Weather  Hurts  Tomatoes,  Helps  Beans — Improved 
Demand  —  Price  Revisions  Upwards  —  Tomato  Canning  at 
Peak — Tomato  Paste  Jumbled — Sardine  Prices — ^The  Salmon 
Pack  Shortage — Prices  on  Peas  and  on  Tuna  Revised. 

San  Francisco,  September  30,  1937. 

WEATHER — The  warmest  weater  of  the  year 
prevailed  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  district  the 
last  week  of  September  and  high  temperatures 
were  quite  general  throughout  the  State.  Some  dam¬ 
age  was  done  to  tomatoes  through  sunburn,  but  stocks 
are  ample  for  canning.  Bean  growers  welcomed  the 
warm  weather  as  maturity  was  hastened  and  threash- 
ing  is  going  ahead  at  full  speed.  Rains  have  fallen  in 
the  extreme  southern  part  of  the  State,  but  no  damage 
has  been  done  crops  in  which  canners  are  directly 
interested. 

MARKET — While  business  on  California  canned 
fruits  is  still  to  be  regarded  as  quiet,  an  improved  de¬ 
mand  is  noted  on  quite  a  few  items,  especially  in 
Hpricots  and  peaches.  -This  improvement  is  attributed 
to  replenishment  of  stocks,  with  quite  a  few  buyers 
who  bought  lightly  a  couple  of  months  ago,  duplicating 
their  earlier  orders.  Several  packers  have  made  slight 
revisions  in  their  lists,  with  practically  all  of  these 


upward.  Some  canners  are  now  quoting  choice  halves 
apricots  at  $1.85  for  No.  2  V2S,  with  buffet  at  721/2  cents. 
Choice  whole  peeled  in  No,  10s  have  been  upped  25 
cents  to  $6.25,  and  standard  halves  to  $5.50.  Solid 
pack  pie  are  being  quoted  by  some  at  $6.00.  These 
prices  represent  about  the  top  of  the  list,  with  smaller 
packers  making  the  usual  concessions. 

TOMATOES — The  tomato  market  continued  very 
quiet,  with  packing  now  at  a  peak.  For  weeks,  canners 
have  been  expecting  an  improved  demand,  but  this  has 
not  made  an  appearance.  In  the  tomato  paste  field  a 
condition  that  may  be  described  as  chaotic  prevails. 
Some  canners  are  holding  for  $4.00  a  case  and  occasion¬ 
ally  a  sale  is  made  at  this  price.  Plenty  of  quality 
tomato  paste  may  be  had,  however,  at  $3.85,  with  less 
desirable  packs  at  $3.50.  Offerings  at  less  than  cost 
fail  to  arouse  any  special  interest. 

SARDINES — The  California  Packing  Corporation 
came  out  during  the  week  with  opening  prices  on  No.  1 
oval  sardines,  and  a  good  confirmation  of  early  orders 
is  reported.  These  are  quoted  for  shipment  to  Decem¬ 
ber  31  at  85  cents  for  the  regular  pack  in  tomato  sauce, 
mustard  sauce  and  oil,  and  90  cents  for  Angostura 
flavored.  Packing  got  under  way  at  Monterey  late  in 
September,  when  good  fat  fish  became  available. 

SALMON — Preliminary  figures  covering  the  1937 
pack  of  salmon  are  being  scanned  carefully  by  the  trade 
and  with  a  shortage  of  available  supply  of  about 
2,000,000  cases,  compared  with  a  year  ago,  prospects 
for  an  early  cleanup  are  considered  very  bright,  despite 
the  higher  prices  made  necessary  by  increased  costs. 
The  Alaska  pack,  at  the  latest  compilation,  amounted 
to  6,473,975  cases.  A  few  chums  are  still  being  packed, 
but  this  will  make  but  little  difference  in  the  total  at 
the  end  of  the  season.  The  pack  is  made  up  of  kings, 
69,387  cases;  reds,  2,081,393;  cohoes,  98,714;  pinks, 
3,577,573 ;  and  chums,  646,908.  The  total  about  equals 
the  five-year  average.  More  kings  and  reds  were 
packed  than  in  1936,  but  all  other  species  showed  a 
falling  off.  The  pack  of  fish  on  Puget  Sound,  Columbia 
River  and  outside  rivers  is  running  below  normal  and 
will  probably  not  exceed  500,000  cases.  For  the  year 
ending  July  1,  1937,  it  is  pointed  out  by  the  California 
Packing  Corporation  in  a  communication  to  brokers, 
the  canned  salmon  industry  sold  9,123,734  cases,  or 
almost  2,000,000  cases  more  than  the  total  available 
supply  for  this  year. 

PEAS — Prices  on  Coast  pack  peas  have  been  re¬ 
adjusted,  with  a  revision  downward  on  some  of  the 
lower  grades  of  sweets.  This  price  readjustment  has 
been  under  way  for  some  time  and  values  have  just 
become  stabilized.  Alaskas  are  quoted  as  for  some 
time,  but  stocks  are  so  low  that  prices  are  largely 
nominal  on  some  grades. 

TUNA — Some  of  the  packers  who  have  been  quoting' 
tuna  fish  as  well  below  the  prices  of  those  featuring 
advertised  brands  have  revised  these  upward  and 
minimum  quotations  are  quite  a  bit  higher  than  only 
a  short  time  ago.  This  is  true  of  both  fancy  yellowfin 
and  light  meat  in  all  the  sizes.  Maximum  quotations 
remain  largely  without  change. 
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CROP  REPORTS 

(Continued  from  page  16) 

deliver  50  per  cent  on  No.  2  cans  and  a  little  better 
on  No.  1  and  No.  10  cans,  as  the  latter  were  packed 
early  in  the  season  before  the  shortage  developed.  We 
cannot  yet  report  the  result  as  to  mixed  green  and 
white.  Our  total  pack  of  fresh  white  will  not  admit 
of  a  delivery  over  40  per  cent.  We  will  do  our  best  for 
all  customers  on  all  grades.  Our  pack  is  drawing  to 
a  close  two  weeks  earlier  than  in  1936,  and  the  yield 
has  been  falling  off  for  the  past  two  weeks,  the  result 
of  unfavorable  growing  conditions  which  have  pre¬ 
vailed. 

ANDERSON,  MO.,  September  27,  1937 — Stringless: 
Fall  crop  is  fairly  good.  We  probably  will  continue 
for  a  week  or  ten  days.  Market  is  rather  weak. 

CIRCLEVILLE,  OHIO,  September  25,  1937 — Limas: 
Floods  damaged  40  to  50  per  cent  of  acreage.  Drought 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  growing  season  reduced  yields 
and  quality  materially. 

HIGH  ROCK,  PA.,  September  27,  1937 — Stringless: 
Somewhat  more  than  an  average  crop  this  year ;  37,000 
cases  as  against  27,000  cases  of  No.  2’s  last  year. 

HUNGERFORD,  PA.,  September  27,  1937 — Stringless: 
Only  had  a  summer  pack,  which  was  good.  Nine-tenths 
sold  and  shipped.  No  fall  pack. 

OTHER  ITEMS 

LANSING,  ILL.,  September  27,  1937 — Cabbage:  Crop 
much  better  than  last  year  and  about  equal  to  the  ten- 
year  average.  This  applies  to  the  early  crop.  The  late 
crop  is  better  than  last  year,  but  not  as  good  as  the 
general  average.  Not  enough  rain  during  late  summer 
and  early  fall. 

CLAY  CITY,  IND.,  September  27,  1937 — Pimientos: 
Crop  is  one  of  the  best  we  have  had  in  a  number  of 
years.  They  are  thick  meated,  red  and  juicy.  80  per 
cent  pack. 

OWATONNA,  MINN.,  September  21,  1937 — Peas:  This 
crop,  as  was  general  in  this  territory,  failed  to  come 
up  to  earlier  expectations.  Early  peas  in  most  cases 
were  damaged  from  late  spring  frosts,  causing  general 
unevenness  in  maturity  and  quality.  This,  together 
with  the  usual  damage  from  pea  aphids  gave  a  yield 
varying  from  900  pounds  per  acre  up  to  around  2,000. 

Pumpkin :  Light  yields.  Small  in  size  and  very  un¬ 
even  due  to  poor  growing  season.  Probable  yield  31/2 
tons  per  acre. 

CLYDE,  OHIO,  September  23,  1937 — Cabbage:  Crop 
in  Ohio  is  very  disappointing.  It  has  suffered  most 
from  too  much  water.  Many  fields  had  to  be  set  the 
second  and  third  time.  This  caused  much  of  the  crop 
to  be  very  late  and  it  is  a  question  whether  we  will 
have  enough  growing  weather  to  mature  the  heads. 
Our  growers  lost  25  per  cent  of  their  acreage  from 
water  and  we  are  anticipating  a  yield  of  8  tons  per 
acre  instead  of  the  12  tons  of  last  year.  This  leaves 
us  with  about  60  per  cent  of  last  year’s  crop  which 
was  about  normal.  According  to  reports  from  other 
cabbage  sections,  their  crops  are  also  very  disappoint¬ 
ing.  The  pack  of  kraut  this  year  will  be  quite  low. 


The  carryover  is  very  light  and  should  make  a  very 
firm,  if  not  advancing  market. 

EDINBURG,  TEXAS,  September  27,  1937 — Grapefruit: 
Condition  about  normal.  Very  dry  for  last  60  days, 
but,  of  course,  we  keep  trees  in  condition  with  irriga¬ 
tion.  Possibly  there  will  be  a  slightly  lower  yield 
compared  with  last  year. 

Vegetables :  Nothing  planted  yet.  Our  winter  plant¬ 
ing  does  not  start  until  about  October  15th. 

CHIPPEWA  FALLS,  wis.,  September  28,  1937 — Cab¬ 
bage  :  We  will  not  start  cutting  for  another  week.  Early 
fields  complete  failure.  Late  fields  will  yield  from 
nothing  to  50  per  cent.  We  estimate  a  pack  of  20  to 
25  per  cent.  Extremely  dry  weather,  lice,  grass¬ 
hoppers  and  worms  have  about  ruined  our  crop. 

• 

CONVENTION  DATES 

OCTOBER  12,  1937 — Florida  Canners,  Annual  Meeting,  Tampa, 
Florida. 

NOVEMBER  8-10,  1937 — Wisconsin  Canners,  Annual  Meeting, 
Schroeder  Hotel,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

NOVEMBER  10,  1937 — Pacific  Fisheries,  Annual  Meeting,  Del 
Monte,  Calif. 

NOVEMBER  18-19,  1937 — Indiana  Canners,  Annual  Meeting, 
Claypool  Hotel,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

NOVEMBER  19,  1937 — California  Olive,  Quarterly  Membership 
Meeting,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

DECEMBER  7,  1937 — Canners  League  of  California,  Fall 
Meeting,  Palace  Hotel,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

DECEMBER  8-9,  1937 — Pennsylvania  Canners,  Annual  Meet¬ 
ing,  Hotel  Yorktowne,  York,  Pa. 

DECEMBER  9-10,  1937 — New  York  State  Canners,  Annual 
Meeting,  Hotel  Statler,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

DECEMBER  14-15,  1937 — Ohio  Canners,  Annual  Meeting. 

DECEMBER  15,  1937 — Northwest  Frozen  Foods,  Annual  Meet¬ 
ing,  Seattle,  Wash.  (Approximate  date.) 

JANUARY  3-5,  1938 — Northwest  Canners,  Annual  Meeting. 
(Approximate  date.) 

JANUARY  23-28,  1938 — Canning  Machinery  &  Supplies,  Annual 
Meeting,  Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago,  Ill. 

JANUARY  23-28,  1938 — National  Canners,  Annual  Meeting, 
Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago,  Ill. 

JANUARY  23-28,  1938 — National  Food  Bi-okers,  Annual  Meet¬ 
ing,  Palmer  House,  Chicago,  Ill. 


SAFE  INSECTICIDES 

for 

Controlling  Crop  Pests 

AGICIDE  LABORATORIES 

108  N.  Water  Street  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 


gCaTT  yiNED 


SCOTT  IMPROVED  VINERS— VINER  FEEDERS 

founders  of 

HYDRAULIC  CONVEYING  EQUIPMENT 


THE  SCDTT  VINER  CO.  COLUMBUS, □ 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F.  O.  B.  Factory 

Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  the  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”:  Central  States  West  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports. 

Canned  Vegetables 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 


ASPARAGUS 

White  ColoBsal.  No.  2% . 

Large,  No.  . 

Medium,  No.  2V^ . . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  2  ro.  cans.. 

Medium,  No.  1  talL . 

Larke,  No.  2 . 

Tips,  White,  Mam.  No.  1  sq... 

Small.  No.  1  sq . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green  Tips,  50/80,  2s . . 

Green  Tips,  35/50,  2s . 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  2s . 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  10s . 

Green  Cuts,  2s . 


BAKED  BEANS 

16  01 . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . 


Eastern 
Low  High 


STRINGLESS  BEANS 

Fancy  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Green,  No,  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . — .. 

Fancy  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2.. 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2... 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 _ 

No.  10  . 

Red  Kidney,  Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 


.80  .85 

4.00  4.25 


LIMA  BEANS 


No.  2  Tiny  Green . 

No.  10  . . 

No.  2  Medium  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Green  &  White . 85 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Fresh  White . 80 

No.  10  . .  4.00 

No.  2  Soaked . 70 

BEETS 

Whole.  No.  2 . 75 

No.  2*A  .  1.20 

No.  10  .  3.25 

Std.  Cut.  No.  2 . 65 

No.  2%  . 80 

No.  10  .  3.00 

Ex.  Std.  Cut.  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . . 

Std.  Sliced,  No.  2 . 75 

No.  2Vi  . 

_No  10  .  3.76 

Ex.  Std.  Sliced.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 


Std.  Sliced,  No.  2 . 80  . 

-No-  .10  . .  4.00  4.25 

»td.  Diced.  No.  2 . 70  .76 

No.  10  .  3.26  3.76 

peas  AND  CARROTS 

Std.  No.  2 . 65  .70 

fancy  No.  2 . 90  1.00 


Central 
Low  High 


2.10 

2.10 

2.50 

2.60 

1.80 

1.80 

8.26 

8.25 

1.15 

1.16 

.52'/! 

.60 

.52 '/a 

.60 

.96 

1.25 

.85 

.95 

3.75 

4.25 

3.00 

3.26 

1.05 

1.00 

1.15 

5.00 

5.25 

5.60 

.77'/:. 

.90 

.80 

.85 

4.00 

4.25 

4.00 

4.25 

.65 

.65 

.77 '/o 

.80 

3.26 

3.25 

3.76 

4.00 

1.40 

1.60 

7.60 

7.75 

.76  .77'/. 

3.76  4.00 


.86  1.00 

3.76  4.60 

.67  Vj  . 

.76  .90 


.67%  .76 

.80  .85 

3.00  3.60 


CORN — Wholegrain 


Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . - . 

Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . 

White,  Ex.  Std.  No.  2.. 


No.  10  .  4.60 


Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Shoepeg,  Fancy  No.  2.. 


West  Coast 

No.  10  . 

Low 

High 

No.  10  . 

2.96 

3.06 

Std.  No.  2 . 

CORN — Creanu 

3.06 

3.16 

2.95 

3.06 

Yellow,  Fancy 

2.76 

2.86 

No.  10  . . 

. . . 

Ex.  Std.  No. 

2.76 

2.86 

No.  10  _ _ 

2.86 

2.96 

Std.  No.  2.... 

2.76 

2.86 

No.  10  . 

2.65 

2.76 

White,  Fancy 

2.60 

2.60 

No.  10  . 

. . 

Ex.  Std.  No. 

No.  10  . 

Std.  No.  2....- . 671. 

No.  10  .  3.90 

HOMINY 


Std.  Split,  No.  1,  TalL.. 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . . 


MIXED  VEGETABLES 

Fey.,  No.  2 . - 

No.  10  . . 

Std..  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . 


.80  .90 

4.25  4.50 

.60  .75 

3.50  4.00 


No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s.......... 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  5s . . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Ehc.  Std.  Sweets,  3s..... 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  6s...., 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  2s....—... 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  6s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  6s . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaska,  Is . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  2  Fey,  Alaskas,  3s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is.... 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  2s.... 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  3s.... 
No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  3s.. 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  4s.... 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  6s.... 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas.  4s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  5s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  6s . 

No.  2  Ungraded . 

Soaked,  2s  - . 

lOs  . 

Blackeye,  2s,  Soaked . 

lOs  — . . 


Fancy,  No.  2 . 

No.  2% _ _ 

No.  3  . . 

No.  10  . . 

SAUER  KRAUT 

Faucy,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  — . 


Std..  No.  2..- . - . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  — . 

SUCCOTASH 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Corn,  Dr.  Limas. 
Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Com,  Fr.  Limas. 
Triple.  No.  2 . 


High 

Low  High 

1.06 

1.00 

1.05 

6.00 

5.50 

1.00 

.96 

4.60 

.90 

.76 

1.00 

.87V2 

.76 

1.00 

.85 

.90 

4.75 

5.00 

.90 

.76 

.85 

4.50 

4.50 

.76 

.80 

LOO 

.86 

.95 

6.76 

.80 

.75 

.85 

4.25 

4.25 

i  .76 

.70 

.80 

4.16 

.85 

.72% 

.76 

2.16 

2.35 

West  Coast 
Low  High 


1.40 

1.50 

1.36 

1.46 

1.20 

1.40 

1.30 

1.40 

1.10 

1.26 

1.20 

1.30 

1.06 

1.16 

1.16 

1.26 

1.10 

1.26 

1.20 

1.30 

1.00 

1.10 

1.10 

1.15 

.95 

1.10 

1.00 

1.05 

.95 

1.00 

1.00 

1.05 

.95 

1.16 

6.60 

6.75 

.85 

1.00 

1.10 

1.15 

5.00 

5.26 

5.00 

5.25 

.86 

1.00 

.96 

1.00 

4.26 

4.75 

4.75 

5.00 

.85 

.90 

.90 

.95 

4.25 

4.76 

4.25 

4.50 

1.40 

1.60 

1.36 

1.50 

1.35 

1.45 

1.26 

1.30 

1.25 

1.35 

1.20 

1.40 

. 

1.10 

1.16 

1.30 

1.20 

1.40 

1.05 

.96 

1.05 

1.15 

1.26 

4.76 

5.50 

. 

.85 

.90 

1.05 

1.10 

1.00 

1.05 

.80 

.90 

1.05 

1.10 

4.50 

4.76 

5.26 

6.60 

.70 

.75 

.85 

1.00 

1.06 

4.00 

4.00 

4.25 

5.00 

5.50 

.70 

.76 

.87% 

.90 

4.50 

4.76 

.70 

.72 '/j 

.90 

.96 

.50 

.65 

.60 

.55 

.67' 

2.76 

3.20 

3.40 

.70 

3.50 

.67'/. 

.70 

.65 

1.15 

.72'% 

.90 

.85 

2.75 

3.25 

2.46 

.70 

.65 

.70 

.80 

.90 

.80 

.85 

.96 

2.95 

2.50 

£75 

3.15 

.85 

.65 

.70 

.90 

1.00 

3.00 

3.25 

1.06  . 

1.20  . 

.85  1.06 
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Eastern 
Low  High 

SWEET  POTATOES 

Std.,  No.  2  Dry  Pack . .  .70  .70 

No.  2%  . — . 8714  .87% 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  .  3.00  3.00 

Std.,  No.  2,  Sirrup  Pack . 76  . 

No.  2%  . 97%  .97% 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . .  3.26  3.26 

TOMATOES 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . - . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std..  No.  1 . ■■■■  ••••••; 

No.  2  . -8“ 

No.  2%  . 1-00  1.25 

No.  3  . •••••••  1-20 


Central 
Low  Hish 


West  Coast 
Low  Hish 


.46  .47% 

.76  .80 

.96  1.06 


No.  10  .  3.50  3.50 


TOMATO  PUREE 

Std.,  No.  1,  Who.  St.  1.04.. 


Std..  No.  1.  Trim  1.035.. 


TOMATO  JUICE 

No.  1  . 

No.  2  . 


TURNIP  GREENS 


Canned  Fruits 


No.  10,  water . 

No.  10,  sUndard  heavy  pack....  4.00  4.10 

No.  10,  fancy  heavy  pack......^  4.25  4.50 

APPLE  SAUCE 

No.  2  Fancy .  .70  ....... 

No.  10  .  4.00  4.60 

No.  2  Std . 

No.  10  . 

APRICOTS 

No.  2%,  Fancy . . . —  . 

No.  2%,  Choice . . . 

No.  2%,  Std . 


GRAPEFRUIT 

8  oz.  . 77%  -87% 

No.  2  .  1-10  1-lB 

No!  6  .  3-30  3.60 

GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 


PEARS 

Keifer,  Std.,  No.  2% . 1.36 

No.  10  . -  . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

No.  10  . . . 

Bartlett,  Fancy,  No.  2% .  1.86 

Choice,  No.  2% .  1.70 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

No.  10,  Water . 

No.  10,  Syrup .  6.26 

No.  10  Pie.  S.  P . 

PEACHES 

Fey.,  Y.  C.,  No.  2% .  . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std..  No.  2% . 

Ex.  Std.,  Slic.  Yel.,  No.  1  Tails  . 

Seconds,  Yel.,  No.  3 . 

Pies,  unpeeled.  No.  3 . 

Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack . 


PINEAPPLE 

Hawaiian,  Slic.,  Fancy,  No.  2.. 

No.  2%  . 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  10 . . 

Shredded.  Syrup,  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  Ex.  Std.,  No.  10 . 

PINEAPPLE  JUICE 

Buffet  . 

No.  211  . 

No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . 

46  oz . 

No.  10  . . . 


.50 

.50 

.42% 

.45 

With 

.60 

paree 

.65 

.65 

.70 

.70 

.70 

.70 

.76 

.92% 

.95 

.90 

.90 

.85 

.92% 

1.05 

1.05 

3.10 

3.10 

3.00 

3.25 

2.76 

2.85 

.40 

.42% 

.50 

2.85 

3.00 

3.25 

3.26 

3.60 

.37% 

2.75 

3.00 

2.86 

3.00 

.40 

.40 

.45 

.50 

.60 

.60 

.70 

.70 

.60 

.76 

.66 

.76 

2.50 

3.00 

2.76 

3.25 

2.70 

3.16 

.75 

.70 

.77% 

1.05 

.96 

1.05 

3.75 

3.76 

3.00 

3.66 

Solid  Pack 
.90  1.06 

1.30  1.46 


3.60  3.60 


3.60  4.00 

4.60  _ 


2.00  2.10 

1.70  1.86 

1.60  1.66 


1.00  1.16 
3.00  3.26 


1.86  1.90 

1.66  1.76 

1.60  1.56 

.  4.00 

6.50  6.00 

3.26  3.60 


1.70  1.80 
1.66  1.66 
1.46  1.60 
1.10  1.20 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


Eastern  Central 

Low  Hish  Low  High 


FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 


Fey.,  No.  2%.. 
No.  10  _ 


BLACKBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10,  water.... 
No.  2,  Preserved., 
No.  2,  Syrup . 


BLUEBERRIES 

No.  2  .  1.60  1.66 

No.  10  .  7.00  . 


Std.,  Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Std.,  White,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Ex.  Std.,  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  2 .  1.36  1.36 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  10 .  6.75  . 

R.  A..  Fey.,  No.  2% . 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


2.60  2.66 
8.76  9.00 


1.40  1.45 

6.76  7.00 


Choice.  No.  2%., 
Std.,  No.  2% . 


GOOSEBERRIES 


Std.,  No.  2.. 
No.  10  .... 


RASPBERRIES 
Black,  Water,  No,  2.. 


Red,  Water.  No.  2.. 


Red,  Syrup,  No.  2.... 

STRAWBERRIES 

Ex.  Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . . . 

Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 

Std.,  Water,  No.  10.. 


. .  3.10 

.  2.70 

.  1.70 

.  8.00 

1.46 

1.50 

.  2.15 

7.25 

7.50 

7.26 

7.50 

.  9.00 

7.26 

7.60 

1.75 

1.60 

1.60 

.  2.65 

Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE 

10  oz .  1.50 

No.  2.  17  oz. .  1.65 

No.  2.  19  oz .  2.00 

LOBSTER 

Flats.  1  lb .  6.60 

%  lb .  3,26 

%  lb .  1.95 


Std.,  4  oz. . 96 

6  oz .  1.10 

8  oz .  1.90 

10  oz .  2.20 

Selects,  6  oz . 


Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1 . . 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Cohoes,  Tall.  No.  1 . 

Flat.  No.  1 . . 

No.  %  . . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat.  No.  % . . . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 . 

No.  %  . 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . 


No.  1,  Small .  1.35 

No.  1,  Medium . 1.40 

No.  1,  Large .  1.60 

SARDINES  (Domestic),  Per  Case 

%  Oil.  Key .  J  26 

%  Oil,  Keyless .  2.70 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton.... . 

%  (Jil,  Carton .  3.60 

%  Mustard,  Keyless .  2.50 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  24’s . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  48’s . 

TUNA  FISH.  Per  Case 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  24’8 . 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  48’s . . . 

%s  . 

V4S . 

Light  Meat,  Is . . . . . 

%8  . 

%8  . 


2.60  . 

1.70  1.76 

2.00  . 


2.66  2.76 

1.70  1.70 

.  1.20 

1.90  2.00 


1.60  1.70 

3.26  3.30 


.  6.02% 

11.50  12.00 

.  6.00 

4.16  4.25 

10.60  10.65 

5.75  5.85 

3.90  3.95 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 

This  is  a  page  that  must  he  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  hut  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept, 
your  opportunity  and  money  are  lost.  Rates  upon  application. 


FOR  SALE  — MACHINERY 


FOR  SALE — Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking  Kettles ;  Retorts ; 
Labelers;  Fillers;  Filters  and  Filter  Presses;  Tanks;  Pumps; 
Mixers;  Hydraulic  Presses,  etc.  Send  for  complete  bulletin. 
What  have  you  for  sale?  We  buy  for  cash.  Consolidated 
Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row,,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Having  purchased  the  complete  equipment  of 
the  Middletown  Packing  Company,  Middletown,  Maryland,  we 
offer  subject  to  prior  sale,  the  following  practically  new 
machinery:  8  Retorts;  34  4-tier  Single  Bail  Crates;  1  M.  &  S. 
Filler;  1  Mixer;  1  Sprague  Silker  No.  7;  5  Sprague  Cutters;  1 
Sprague-Sells  Pulper;  1  Peerless  Washer;  1  Robins  Circle  Steam 
Hoist;  1  Corn  Shaker;  1  Monitor  Cutter;  about  800  ft.  Corn 
Drag  Conveyor.  A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — 5  Pumpkin  Seeders;  2  Sprague  Pumpkin  Cutters; 
3  Anderson  Vegetable  Dicers;  5  Fir  Tanks;  3  Hydraulic  Presses. 
Wm.  T.  Howeth,  Lewes,  Del. 


WANTED  — MACHINERY 


WANTED — Canners  attention:  Send  us  a  list  of  any  canning 
equipment  that  you  may  have  to  sell  for  spot  cash  or  to  exchange 
for  new  machinery.  Write  for  our  catalog  covering  a  complete 
line  of  up-to-date  canning  machinery.  A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc., 
Lombard  and  Concord  Sts.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WE  DISCOUNT  your  own  company's  notes.  Also  accounts 
receivable.  Confidential.  Adisco  Discount  Corp.,  120  Wall  St., 
New  York  City. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED — Food  Chemist  for  year-round  position  with  large 
Eastern  canner.  State  experience  and  salary  expected.  Address 
Box-B  2250  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Several  experienced  field  men  in  canning  house 
crops  acquainted  in  the  Tri-State  territory.  Address  Box  B-224.S 
c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Salesman,  experienced  in  contacting  canned  foods 
trade.  Prefer  man  with  present  or  previous  contacts  in  the 
Middle  West.  References.  Salary  and  commission.  Address 
Box  B-2247  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED  !  ! 

“A  Complete  Course  in  Canning.” 

Ntw  1936  Edition 
Published  by  THE  CANNING  TRADE. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Superintendent  or  Manager  by 
experienced  man.  Prefer  year  round  operated  plant.  Experi¬ 
enced  on  vacuum  packing.  Location  not  essential.  Good 
references.  Address  Box  B-2245  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — As  Salesman,  experienced  in  contact¬ 
ing  the  canned  foods  trade.  First  class  references.  Address 
Box  B-2237  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — By  machinist,  25  years’  experience 
in  general  can  manufacturing  line.  Now  in  executive  position 
but  desires  change  of  location  in  either  can  manufacturing  or 
can  machinery  manufacturing  line.  Address  Box  B-2246  c/o 
The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Production  Manager  by  man  with 
25  years’  experience  in  production  and  maintenance.  Practical 
and  thorough.  Can  build,  equip  and  pack.  Experience  covers 
particularly  peas,  lima  beans,  stringless  beans,  tomatoes.  Also 
worked  with  tomato  pulp,  catsup,  salad  dressing  and  pork  and 
beans.  Employed  but  desire  change  first  of  year.  Address 
Box  B-2249  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


D.  LANDRETH  SEED  COMPANY 

Growers  of 

GARDEN  SEEDS 

Specializing  in  the  principle 
varieties  of  Canners  Seeds. 

BRISTOL,  PENNSYLVANIA 

Business  Established  1784 

Crowing  stations  in  the  best  growing  sections  throughout  the  United  States.  . 


Canning  Machinery  for  the 
Discriminating  Buyer 

Complete  Plants  for 

Peas,  Tomatoes,  Citrus  Fruits, 
Sea  Foods,  etc. 

Write  for  catalog 

A.  K.  ROBINS  &  Co!,  Inc. 

701  E.  LOMBARD  ST.,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 
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HONOR  ORIGHT  MANOFRCTORING 


•  We  have  always  considered  Honor  Bright  Manufacturing 
to  entail  the  obligation  of  putting  more  into  a  unit  of  equip¬ 
ment  than  might  be  considered  essential—  to  make  it  strong¬ 
er  than  required  for  a  maximum  load,  to  make  it  sturdier 
than  the  required  use  calls  for,  to  give  it  added  efficiency, 
extra  adaptability — to  ADD  VALUES  in  everp  phase  of  its 
construction  that  will  be  reflected  in  performance  results 
beyond  the  expectation  of  the  user. 


Every  unit  of  Langsenkamp  Equipment 
is  made  to  this  conception  of  Honor 
Bright  Manufacturing,  hut  in  none  does 
the  extra  values  of  this 
code  of  fair  treatment 
show  to  greater  advan. 
tage  than  in  Langsen¬ 
kamp  Tanks  and  Kettles. 

Comparison  of  design 
and  construction  shows 
it.  Performance  records 
prove  it. 

Complete  Equipment  for  Tomato  Products 


Tanks  and  Kettles  made 
in  all  sizes  and  for  every 
purpose. 


F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  CO. 

**Efficiency  in  the  Canning  Plant** 

INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 

Eastern  Shore  Representative:  A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  INC.,  Baltimore.  Western 
Representative:  JAMES  Q.  LEAVITT  CO.,  Seattle,  Wash.  Pacific  Coast 
Representative:  KING  ENGINEEIRING  &  SALES  CO.,  San  Francisco.  Texas 
Representative:  A.  H.  VAYO,  Harlingen,  Texas. 


SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 
Contributions  Welcome 


FORE ! 

One  very  rare  occasion  the  inveterate  golfer  arrived 
home  in  time  for  dinner.  During  the  meal  his  wife 
said:  “Willie  tells  me  he  caddied  for  you  this  after¬ 
noon.” 

“Well,  do  you  know,”  admitted  Willie’s  father,  “I 
thought  I’d  seen  that  boy  before.” 

“No,  I  can  never  be  your  wife.  The  man  I  marry 
must  be  strong,  silent — a  man  I  can  look  up  to.” 

“Well,  in  that  case  you’d  better  marry  an  aviator.” 

CHILLS  AND  THRILLS 

Blonde:  Cold  chills  ran  up  and  down  my  spine  yes¬ 
terday  afternoon. 

Boyfriend:  Oh,  were  you  seeing  a  mystery  picture 
with  a  fiendish  villain? 

Blonde:  No,  I  was  being  treated  by  a  chiropractor 
with  cold  hands. 

Lady :  Officer,  where  can  I  buy  a  new  dress,  a  shovel, 
a  pound  of  coffee  and  a  baby  carriage? 

Officer:  Well,  you  might  try  that  drug  store  on  the 
corner. 


MORRAL  CORN  CUTTER 

Either  Single  or  Doable  Cat 

Morral  Combination 
Corn  Cutter 

For  Whole  Crain  or 
Cream  Style 

Morral  Corn  Husker 

Either  Single  or  Doable 

Morrai  Labeiing  Machine 

and  other  machinery 

Write  for  catalog  and 
further  particulars 

MORRAL  BROTHERS.  Morral,  Ohio 


DANGEROUS 

“I’m  warnin’  ye,  pardner.  It’s  just  too  bad  for  any¬ 
body  who  sticks  his  nose  into  my  business.” 

“Why  so?” 

“I  make  limburger  cheese  and  pepper.” 

UNFAIR 

“So  you  were  badly  handicapped  in  the  examination 
for  a  job  at  the  post  office?” 

“Yes,  I  had  to  write  with  a  post  office  pen.” 

NOT  TO  BLAME 

“Now,  are  you  a  very  careful  driver?” 

“Ah  sho  am,  boss.  Evah  accident  ah  been  in  has 
been  the  other  man’s  fault.” 


WARNING 

Cop:  You’ll  get  a  toothache  speeding  like  this. 

Motorist:  How  come? 

Cop:  The  new  speed  laws  have  teeth  in  them. 

OR  OUT  OF  INK? 

Sweet  Young  Thing:  My  boy  friend  is  so  busy  that 
when  he  writes  me  he  always  signs  his  letters  on  the 
typewriter. 

Gal  Who  Has  Been  Around:  Listen,  baby,  that  guy 
isn’t  busy.  He’s  just  careful. 

“That  little  girl  over  there  sure  hands  out  a  nice 
line.  What’s  her  business?” 

“She  sells  foundation  garments  to  fat  women.” 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 


the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ADHESIVES. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

F.  G.  Findley  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

ADJUSTERS  for  Detachable  Chains. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
BASKETS,  Picking. 

Riverside  Manufacturing  Co.,  Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 
Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See 
Cannery  Supplies. 

BEAN  SNIPPER,  Green  String. 

Jhisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

K.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BEET  MACHINERY. 

\yars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
ierlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

::hi8holm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
iansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis 
K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

■>cott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  Etc. 

terlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Jhisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

'.a  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 
k.  ic.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

IVyars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
derlin-^apman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Dhisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill 
K.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOHERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
lames  Leffel  &  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

K.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 
k  Complete  Course  in  Canning, 
dow  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

K  History  of  the  Canning  Industry, 
rhe  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 
Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 
BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOXES,  Corrugated  Liner-Joint. 

David  Weber  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

BOXES,  Lug.  Held,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Chisholm-Ryder  C^.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

BROKERS. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fibre.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS,  OU,  Gas,  Gasoline.  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS'  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
CANNED  FOODS. 

Phillips  Packing  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CANS,  Tin.  AU  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co..  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

National  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimore. 
Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUND. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

CAN  TESTING  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  ^Itimore,  Md. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  ^rlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  IM. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 
CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS.  Spiral. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Pood  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 

see  Pulp  Mchy.;  for  bottling:  see  Bot.  Mchy. 
CHAIN  ADJUSTERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers'  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 
CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY..  Fruits. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagua  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  ^Itimore,  Md. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers'  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 
CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Cookers,  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 
COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COPPER  cons,  lor  tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 
CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoo^ston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morr^,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TTie  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


CORN  HUSKERS  AND  BILKERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CUTTERS,  Vegetable,  Mincemeat,  Etc, 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans.  Caps,  Etc.). 
American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
National  Can  Co.,  New  York-Baltimore. 


DUSTS  &  SPRAYS  (Insect  control). 

Agicide  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS.  PAILS,  Etc. 

Food  Machinery  (Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Ck).,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 
ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 


Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  (Corporation,  Hoopeston.  Ill. 
Haiwen  Cang.  Mchy.  (Corp.,  (Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  (Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FIBRE  CONTAINERS  lor  Food  (not  hermetically 
sealed). 

American  (Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  (Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Mchy. 
FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

(Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  (^rporation,  Hoopeston,  IlL 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  (Corp.,  (Cedarburg,  Wia. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  (Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  bic.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FINISHING  MACHINES,  Catsup,  Etc. 
(Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  (Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfrs. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
(Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  (Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 
Hansen  (Cang.  Mchy.  Coip.,  (Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  (Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


GLASS  LINED  TANKS. 

(Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Gravity  (Carriers.  See  Ceurriers  and  (Conveyors. 
Hoisting  and  (Carrying  Machines.  See  Cranes. 
Hullers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  Hullers. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Com  Huskers. 
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HYDRAUUC  CONVEYING  EQUIPMENT. 
B«rlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wia. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


INSECTICIDES. 

Agicide  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
INSURANCE.  Canneis. 

Canners'  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

JACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 

Chxshohn-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Fo^  Machinery  Coiporation,  Hoo^ston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  lacketed. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Glass-Lined  Tanks. 
KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

Food  Machinery  Coiporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corn.,  Cedarb^,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapohs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


KRAUT  MACHINERY.  ^  ^ 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


LABELING  MACHINES. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Foo^  Machinery  Coiporation,  HooMSton,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABORATORIES,  ior  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

OYSTER  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PAILS  (Rubber). 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

PASTE,  CANNERS*. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

F.  G.  Findley  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Srott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Slnclalr-^ott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Lan^eth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

LMnard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  S  Sons,  Milford,  Coim. 

PEA  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagiara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston.  Ill 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

POWER  PLANT  EQUIPMENT. 

James  Leifel  &  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

PRESERVERS'  MACHINERY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapohs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Mchy. 

SEEDS,  Canners',  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  ill. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy,  Co.,  Chicago,  IlL 
SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SILKING  MACHINES.  | 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ql. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (ior  Machines, 
Belt  Drives,  Etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SPRAYS  &  DUSTS  (insect  control). 

Agicide  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston.  01. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

B.  I.  Buck  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  0) 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  ^Itimore,  Md. 

Tables,  Picking.  See  Canners'  Machinery 

TANKS,  Metal. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston.  It' 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  mdianapoUs,  ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  Steel. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  FaUs,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston.  Ill 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston.  Ill 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  JtnCE  MACHINERY. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niag[ara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill 
Hansen  (3ang.  Mchy.  Coip.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Ck).,  Indianapolis,  ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn 
Indiana  Canners  Association,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ul. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Isd. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

BeiUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Windmills  and  Water  Supply  Systems. 
Tanks,  Wood. 


BEVOLV/NC  HOPPER- 


CLUTCH  LEVER 


WEIRTON.W.VA 


October  If,  1937 


AYARS  Standard 

PEA  &  BEAN 
FILLER 


Only  Filler  on  market  with  slowly  revol¬ 
ving  Hopper. 

Hopper  revolves  slowly  in  opposite  direc¬ 
tion  from  the  way  filling  pockets  revolve 
assuring  absolute  uniform  fill. 

No-Can-No-Fill  attachment  that  works 
perfectly. 

Fills  all  grades,  even  small  sticky  peas 
without  any  variation  in  the  fill. 

Large  Brine  Tank  Assures  hot  brine  at 
all  times. 


PEA  ADJUSTMENT 


W  L/QU/O 
ADJUSTMENT 


STEAM 

COIL 


CHANCE  GRADE 
LEVER 


FOR  FILLING 
PEAS,  BAKED  BEANS, 
LIMA  BEANS,  RED 
KIDNEY  BEANS,  WHOLE 
GRAIN  CORN,  HOMINY, 
DICED  BEETS,  DICED 
CARROTS,  Etc. 


AYARS  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Salem,  New  Jersey 


PLANTS 

OF  THE 


!Cs2» 


PHELPS  CAN  CO 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY 600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAR 


MAIN  OFFICE 


BALTIMORE  MD.  ^ 


NEW  PHI 


Asgrow  Canner 


all  he  looks  for 


DEEP  RED  COLOR 


FINE  TEXTURE 


STRONG  TOPS 


canning 

whole-small 


FOR  SPOT  SHIPMENT  OR  UNDER  FUTURE  CONTRACT 


Associated  Seed  Groiuers,  Inc 


Breeders  and  Growers  of  Vegetable  Seeds  since  185  6 


JNeu)  haven,  Connecticut 


